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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks aré 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Bonar Law fits in with the facts of present- 
day politics. Mr. Balfour treated them as on a 
plane from which they have long descended or, at any 
rate, removed. His method was delightful, but it 
sometimes missed any mark; for he was firing at an 
enemy that was no longer there. Mr. Bonar Law treats 
politics as a fight, not as a game; and a fight they 
have become. The difference between parties is now 
too real to be taken easily ; the old common understand- 
ing is gone. When you go out to ruin whole classes 
of peopic, you are taken seriously by them at any rate. 
Mr. Bonar Law puts himself in their place and hits. 
He says he calls things by their plain names. Not 
only things, but people too. The Government do not 
like it. They act as ruffians and would be treated as 
gentlemen. They wince when they are collared. They do 
not think it good form. We are sure they thought Mr. 
Bonar Law in shocking form at the Albert Hail on 
Thursday—one of the hardest hitting speeches we have 
heard. For clean, straight hitting we do not know 
Mr. Bonar Law’s equal. 


Tariff Reform holds the Unionist imagination. The 
Albert Hall meeting showed that plainly. Nothing in- 
terested, nothing moved, the audience so much, or 
nearly so much. Any keen observer could see how 
the rise to Tariff Reform, whenever it was mentioned, 
was absolutely spontaneous. Lord Lansdowne’s an- 
nouncement that there should be no raising of the pre- 
ference duty on wheat without a reference to the country 
was evidently welcome. 


Disraeli said that in Parliament a majority was 
always better than the best retort. But the retort can 
sometimes be extremely unpleasant to the Minister 
with the majority, as Mr. Asquith must be ruminating 


The Unionist repartee to the Prime 


this week-end. 
Minister’s proposal to rescind the Banbury resolution 


cost the Government at least two days, and flung the 
whole of their parliamentary plans into a fresh welter of 
doubt and confusion. 


Let us see how this confusion started and who was 


the prime offender. The prime offender has escaped 
notice in the uproar which his own carelessness created. 
Mr. Illingworth has been to Mr. Asquith these last 
few days with his explanation. Should he not have 
been to Mr. Asquith instead with his resignation? By 
some strange oversight he has caused the Government 
to be heavily defeated on an absolutely vital amend- 
ment to the Bill of their lives. He has driven them 
to one more constitutional outrage, the last one per- 
haps left to these roués in such outrages—short of 
bearing away the mace to Criccieth or to Eccleston 
Square. And he has very nearly caused a passage 
at arms in the House of Commons. He has done it 
all simply by not providing the Government with a 
majority at the right time in the House of Commons. 
We wonder at Mr. Illingworth. He may go about 
with the air of a hurt saint in this sad matter: yet 
all the while he must know that it is he who really has 
eaten the canary ”’ 


Disraeli’s saying applied to the repartee intellectual, 
whereas that of the Unionists on Wednesday was, it 
must be allowed, the repartee physical. We very 
much prefer the first form of repartee; for one thing, 
nobody can tell who will get hurt by the second: but 
the point is that nowadays the intellectual form of it is 
largely denied to us. It has come to this—intellectual 
argument and intellectual repartee are at the moment 
practically worthless in the House of Commons. More 
and more the plan of carrying on business in the House 
has been on mere brutal lines; till this week, with the 
extraordinary rescinding motion, it seems to have 
touched its limit; and we must all recognise the com- 
mon sense in the saying that the one reply to a brute 
is a blow. Who can wonder that the young Unionists 
in the House, full of mettle, should have struck it? 


It must be said that Parliament on Thursday after- 
noon was a great relief from Parliament on Wednesday. 
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The personal affair between Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Ronald McNeill closed happily. Mr. Churchill was 
generous, and Mr. McNeill was generous. May all the 
affairs in which the Gods and the Giants engage end as 
happily as this new era in gigantomachy! We doubt 
not that when the two meet they will grasp hands as 
heartily as Canning grasped Brougham’s after a brush 
in the Commons. 


Nor has Mr. Speaker been compelled to lock up the 
‘Daily Chronicle’’ in the clock tower for breach of 
privilege. The ‘‘ Chronicle ’’, in its excitement, nearly 
tumbled out of the press gallery. It saw the Tories 
‘* blown (or flown) with insolence and wine’’. Lord 
Winterton quite rightly reported the incident to the 
Speaker, who corrected the ‘‘ Chronicle’’. We are 
afraid that the writer is rather old-fashioned. If he 
knew the habits of to-day he would know that wine 
nowadays is not drunk in such quantities as to fly or 
blow out men. People live on China tea, Sanatogen, 
and barley water. 


One very good result of the protest is the check 
given to the guillotine. It may be only a momentary 
check so far as this Parliament goes; Sanson may be 
shearing off heads again next week and the week after 
as brutally as ever; but there is now bound to come a 
reform of this utterly barbarous habit of Parliaments. 
What many Ministers—on both sides—have failed to 
understand is that the guillotine or gag can be in place 
for immediate executive ends, but not for general legis- 
lation. They have bungled and muddled the two. It 
is useful ; it may be necessary to guillotine and gag for 
a Crimes Act; it is clumsy and barbarous to guillotine 
and gag for a Customs or a Constitution Act. 


But the whole scene in the House on Thursday was 
admirable. Mr. Bonar Law showed himself as good 
in shine as he is in storm. His homage to the Speaker 
was finely done. Mr. Asquith accepted the Speaker’s 
name for himself as the Moderator of the House 
of Commons. If anyone wishes to know what 
moderation is and what *‘ a moderate man ’’ meant and 
ought to mean to-day, he should consult Gardiner’s 
history of the Civil War. Mr. Speaker is a true 
statesman, dealing with patient skill in modes and 
means of adjusting difficulties. 


We have wofully fallen off from Pitt’s day. A clerk 
at the table was once so disturbed by the sight of Pitt 
after too much port that he had a violent headache. 
This was reported to Pitt. ‘* An excellent arrange- 
ment’’, said Pitt, ‘‘ he has the headache and I have the 
port.’’ To-day, in Parliament and out of it, most of 
us have the headache, but none of us the port. 


There was one odd little incident in the debate that 
raised the storm, very interesting from a_ psychical 
_point of view. ‘Through the last few words of Mr. 
Bonar Law’s speech, Mr. Asquith seemed to under- 
stand in a flash what was going to happen—‘‘ no pale 
sheet lightnings from afar, but forked, of the near 
storm’’! Instantly he pursed up his lips and was 
prompt and terse with his reply that he could give no 
further facilities. The old parliamentary hand grows 
as cunning in these matters as a dog over its dinner. 
There must be a good deal of quiet half-enjoyment in 
all the by-play of the House of Commons between 
leaders of which the outsider wots nothing, his vision 
being too gross. 


Leaders in Parliament must not wear their hearts 
on their faces. Flinching, turning white or flushing, 
changing countenance at all under fire are fatal in 
leaders. Disraeli seems to have been really quite 
wonderfully free from these weaknesses which beset 
many men on the front benches—and beset nearly all 
of us outside Parliament; and we have heard from an 
old follower of his how Palmerston would sit for hours 
through war and peace scarcely moving a muscle. Mr. 
Asquith has not reached up to these ideals, but he is 
on the whole impassive during scenes that must put 


a strain on him. It is, of course, one thing facing the 
music, another facing it as if one did not hear it. 


A Select Committee is to inquire whether Sir Stuart 
Samuel’s seat has been vacated. As Mr. Asquith 
pointed out, the question for the Committee merely 
touches the seat itself—a matter obviously within the 
jurisdiction of the House. Whether penalties have 
been incurred is a question for the judges. The Govern- 
ment, by mere appointment of a Committee, admit the 
false step. Already they have been bitterly repri- 
manded in their own newspapers for thus letting them- 
selves in for the possibility of a by-election. 


At a meeting of the Labour party this week Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald was arguing upon the necessity 
to be wise, to shuffle, to choose the discreet and careful 
way. Picturesque tactics might be quite magnificent ; 
but they were not war. What, he argued, was the use 
of turning Mr. Asquith out? It was true that he would 
not do precisely what the Labour party wanted. But 
would Lord Curzon? What would be the result of 
changing one for the other. What would the Labour 
party gain by defeating the Govérnment? Whereupon 
a heckler intervened ; ‘‘ you would have made a fight ’’. 
Just so; leaping before looking may be better than never 
leaping at all. 


What a contrast between Home Rule and White 
Slaves ! Mrs. Grundy must have had an ill time of late, 
for truths have been spoken in the debates on the White 
Slave Bill that must have made her wish to sink for 
ever under the ground. She must hate the House of 
Commons more than any suffragette hated it. The Bill 
is now safe, and it is a good and earnest Bill. It is also 
a necessary Bill: something wanted and wanted at 
once. The country owes it mainly to a Conservative 
member of Parliament. All honour to Mr. Arthur Lee; 
and, we shall add, to Mr. McKenna and the Govern- 
ment who have adopted it. 


There has no doubt been a certain amount of mawkish 
sentiment in the debates ; sentiment such as ‘‘ Oh pray 
don’t flog the poor misguided men who trade in girls 
and ruin them in batches; for if you beat a man you 
run the risk of bestialising him’’. But on the whole 
the debates have been close and patient and scientific. 
There has been sense and sensibility in plenty of the 
speeches on both sides. If we wish for humanity of the 
right sort we shall find it in some of the remarks of 
Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Crooks, as well as in those of 
Mr. Arthur Lee. The Bill, as it stands, shows what 
sterling work the Mother of Parliaments yet can do 
when she is not out in the streets for votes or for money. 


The European tension arising out of the Balkan 
situation has greatly relaxed during the past few days. 
Mr. Asquith in his speech on the gth took exactly the 
right line—this is the Dr. Jekyll side of him. It 
would be the greatest possible mistake to let the 
trumpery ambitions of a pushful little State involve 
Europe in war. This is clearly the view of Russia, and 
M. Sazonoff seems to have given those concerned to 
understand that she will not go to war to give Servia 
an Adriatic port. If this statement be correct, there 
seems no reason to doubt that the peace of Europe will 
not be disturbed. 


Meanwhile there is evidently a check to the Bulgarian 
onrush. We know very little, but we do know that 
they have not carried the Tchataldja lines or taken 
Adrianople. The most cheering fact is that Turkey 
has sufficiently humbled herself to open direct negotia- 
tions for peace with the Balkan League. In the present 
state of things Bulgaria will probably welcome these 
overtures, and they may prevent altogether any attempt 
to enter Constantinople. There are ominous signs at 
Salonika that jealousies and friction may break out in 
the League itself. Everything therefore makes for 
some declension from the arrogant attitude of last 
week. 


It is clear that, in spite of peace rumours, vigorous 
fighting is still taking place around the Tchataldja lines. 
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There can be no doubt that the Turkish soldiers are 
fighting well, and fighting with all their tradi- 
tional courage and effect. It is reported that the 
Bulgarian Army has succeeded at last in breaking 
through the centre of the Turkish position, after the 
most desperate resistance on the part of the defenders. 
Indeed, a Central News report, emanating from Con- 
stantinople, tells us that an armistice has been con- 
cluded, Turkey having accepted the Bulgarian condi- 
tions. But the various reports are so conflicting that 
it is difficult to say what is really happening. 


The gravest reports are current as to the fate of 
Adrianople. We know that wireless communication 
between the fortress and Constantinople has ceased ; 
and it is said that the Turkish forces there have sur- 
rendered. But all news from this centre lacks so far 
official confirmation. As regards the Western cam- 
paign, the remnants of the Turkish Army, amounting 
probably to some 40,000 men, are concentrated at 
Monastir, where their position appears to be critical, 
as they are surrounded by the Servians. It is said 
that the latter have now decided to forego the probably 
short-lived advantage of marching on Durazzo on the 
Albanian coast. The capture of Salonika by the Greeks 
was effected with extreme ease, 25,000 prisoners falling 
into their hands. The operations at Scutari have been 
almost completely checked by the weather and the 
floods; and thus, although the Montenegrins started 
first and brilliantly, they have on the whole accom- 
plished least of the Allies. 


Once more it is not the tyrant who is struck down, 
not even the “‘ tyrant’ of Radical imagination. It is 
Canalejas, not Maura the Conservative and clerical, 
who is marked. The other day it was Roosevelt the 
Progressive, the people’s man of free America. No 
wonder one hears a little less nowadays of the doctrine 
that victims of the political assassin bring their fate 
upon themselves. . 


Sefior Canalejas was a Liberal. This is not to say 
that he was a Liberal after the new British pattern. 
Nor is it to say that he was a Liberal of the baser Gallic 
or Latin type, with its hatred of everything outside the 
material and the secular. _ It is true that the great 
Spaniard who was stricken down last Tuesday ‘‘ between 
his two loves—books and the people ’’—did make one 
or two half-hearted excursions into the unfruitful 
marshes of political anti-clericalism. But probably the 
future will prove that in this poor business he merely 
succumbed for a time to his party’s tradition and 
allowed himself to be a leader in the too familiar sense 
of a man in front pushed on by those who are behind. 


If we look broadly at his two years as First Minister 
of the Spanish Crown, we must say that this so-called 
Liberal governed his country in a manner which every 
true Conservative must, in the main, applaud. His 
passion for literature, along with his just estimate of 
the important functions in Spain of the monarchy and 
the aristocracy, restrained him from the doctrinaire 
errors of raw Radicalism. And, although Morocco and 
the rivalries of the Great Powers made work enough 
for any one man, Canalejas was equal to any domestic 
emergency. 


When it was announced the other day that a Spanish 
cruiser was coaling at Malta on her way to the Bos- 
phorus, some ignorant person delivered himself of a 
jeer at Spain ‘‘ playing at being a Power’’. The scenes 
which followed the murder of Canalejas should 
remind this person and the public that the Spain of 
to-day is not the Spain of a generation ago. That 
Englishmen should build her a navy is a fact of deep 
import; but more noteworthy is the fact that Spain’s 
people, from her King to the poorest of Madrid’s many 
honest citizens, have shown themselves a self-respect- 
ing and fine-hearted race. Only Anglo-Saxons can 
govern, of course. This week Anglo-Saxons have been 
fighting over a Liberal Minister’s attempt to reduce 


their Parliament to a farce, while the hopeless ‘‘ Latins ”’ 
in Madrid were uniting in patriotic demonstrations 
around their constitutional Sovereign in honour of his 
wisest Parliament man. Spain may rise once more to 
a place among the Powers, for Spain still produces 
great men. 


The desire of the Malay Federation to present the 
Empire with a first-class battleship is the best possible 
proof of the prosperity and contentment of these 
States under the British Protectorate. Not so many 
years ago Malaysia was a congeries of more or 
less lawless peoples; to-day they are in a position to 
devote millions to the British fleet. The offer is cer- 
tainly unique, and a tribute to British control which 
cannot be appreciated too highly. Mr. Harcourt, in 
accepting it, does so ‘‘ with deep gratitude”’. It is a 
curious phrase for an Imperial Minister to use. 


Sir Roger Casement’s evidence has been the prin- 
cipal feature in this week’s inquiry into the responsi- 
bility of the Peruvian Amazon Company. It appears 
rather curious that he should give evidence publicly as 
to the danger of Arana’s remaining receiver while the 
application for his removal is pending in the Chancery 
Court. The Chairman remarked that the Barbadian 
British subjects could be tried in a British Court; 
they were employed by the company to collect rubber 
by a series of crimes; and the witness agreed that the 
company used them in a criminal way for raids into 
territory where they committed murder. 


Sir Roger would not commit himself to an opinion 
on the knowledge of the directors; what some of 
the directors knew might not have been communicated 
to the London office. He was not at all sure, however, 
whether it was possible that the London directors did 
not know all about the state of affairs. In another 
series of replies he said he had no reason to suppose 
that the English directors did not know; he would not 
like to say it was extraordinary if they did not know; 
the whole position was extraordinary. * It must be noted 
that his answers are to be taken in connexion with 
Mr. Reed having been on the Board only two years, 
and Sir J. Lister-Kaye and Mr. Gubbins only nine 
months, when the Foreign Secretary intervened. 


Mr. Bryce has at last resigned his embassy. It was 
time he did. For many months, months in which 
critical matters, especially critical for this country, have 
been going forward in America, Mr. Bryce has not 
been at his post. When it was a question of fixing up a 
reciprocity agreement between Canada and the United 
States Mr. Bryce was on the spot, but did not warn his 
Government as to the effect the agreement might have 
on British trade. When it is a question of America 
violating a treaty with this country to our prejudice in 
the Panama Canal business, Mr. Bryce is away. Mr. 
Bryce, we are told, was an exceedingly popular am- 
bassador in America. We can well believe it. Happily 
he will now have legitimate leisure for writing, 
which he can do, and can honourably leave undone the 
representation of British interests which he never ought 
to have been asked to do. Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, a 
regular diplomat, takes his place. 


Lord Crewe tried to explain the unhappy selection 
by the Government of Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Co. 
to the House of Lords on Thursday. He agreed with 
Lord*Curzon that explanation and debate was neces- 
sary, and that Mr. Montagu should be given the earliest 
opportunity of meeting his critics. ‘* People outside 
ventured to surmise that something was slightly 
wrong ; and it was therefore desirable that an authori- 
tative statement should be made.’’ Messrs. Montagu 
were chosen, according to Lord Crewe, not, as we 
heard from Mr. Baker, because they were new to the 
business, but because their dealings were very large. 


‘‘It may be that we were poor negotiators, but we 
did our best ’’’, pleaded Sir Alexander King before the 
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Marconi Committee on Monday. Sir Alexander has 
been driven to a curious position. The Treasury saw 
that the clause reserving to the Marconi Company the 
right to build all future stations required by the Govern- 
ment must go. The Post Office defence for accepting it 
—as all through the inquiry—was that they were pressed 
and had to take what was offered. But this defence 
has already been badly damaged in cross-examination. 
Sir Alexander has had to admit this week that the 
‘‘ Marconi patents were not worth the paper they were 
written on’’ without the licence of the Government— 
in fact, that it was for the Government to dictate such 
terms as were just and reasonable. 


There is yet another curious revelation as_ to 
Poulsen’s. A letter from Poulsen’s representative has 
had the misfortune to be omitted from the printed 
correspondence placed before the examining Com- 
mittee. Sir Alexander admitted that the letter should 
have been included, apologised for this and other lapses 
of the Post Office, and asked his examiners to remember 
that his Department had been ‘‘ working under extreme 
pressure ’’ for the last few months. In these circum- 
stances it is well that the Committee is clearly deter- 
mined to go very fully into the merits of Poulsen as 
against Marconi. American experts are said to be dis- 
tinctly in favour of the Poulsen system. The Presi- 
dent of the Federal Wireless Telegraph Company gave 
his opinion on Wednesday that ‘‘ Marconi had held 
back the art of wireless telegraphy at least fifteen 


» 
vears 


Local meetings of doctors through the country 
seem to show that opinion is steadily turning against 
the terms offered them under the Insurance Act by Mr. 
Lloyd George. It is, at any rate, clear that, if the 
British Medical Association declares next week for 
acceptance, there will be vast numbers of doctors who 
will go to work unwillingly. The new system of inspec- 
tion, and the new duties generally that have been laid 
upon them with the increase of pay, are seen upon con- 
sideration to discount very seriously the gain. Very 
many doctors actively dislike being left to haggle with 
the local insurance committees—a sort of wages board 
with the masters ten to one. 


Over a hundred years ago Frederick Augustus, Duke 
of York, growing weary of residence in S. James’s 
Palace, did ‘‘a stately pleasure dome decree’’ on a 
site not far from Buckingham Palace. To carry out 
the construction of his new home he had to borrow 
money from the then Marquess of Stafford, who sub- 
sequently became the first Duke of Sutherland; but 
as the Duke of York died in 1827, before the building 
was complete, a lease for ‘ninety-nine years was granted 
to the Duke of Sutherland. It is now announced that 
the present Duke of Sutherland has sold this mansion, 
long famous as ‘‘ Stafford House’’, and presumably 
the remainder of the lease, to Sir William Lever, the 
head of the eminent firm of soap-boilers at Port Sun- 
light, the model factory-town. We trust he will not 
use any Stafford House picture as certain rivals have 
used ‘* Bubbles ’’. 


In circumstances of this kind it may be reason- 
ably assumed—and rumour supports the assumption— 
that the purchaser has not bought the historic house 
for himself to live in; indeed, from the pictures and 
descriptions now appearing in every newspaper, one 
would imagine it to be a triumph of the over-elaborate 
discomfort, from the occupants’ point of view, that 
seems to have been characteristic of the lordly dwellings 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Magnificent, grand, solid, noble, it has been called, 
by a series of cognoscenti; and as such, and as the 
repository of fiany splendid art-treasures, the prospect 
of its devotion to public purposes is at least a set off. 
It should not be forgotten, moreover, that a tradition 
of fine generosity clings round these walls, which once 
harboured Garibaldi in his red shirt. 


BROKEN. 


LL Government has undoubtedly had its good time ; 

a glorious uproarious time of roughriding over 
Opposition, House and people; but it is broken now. 
It is quite difficult to see in the defeated, chastened 
figures on the Treasury Bench the same men who at 
the head of a majority of over three hundred sneered 
at Mr. Balfour and treated the whole Opposition as 
a fly to be blown out of their path. But they soon 
found that the fly could sting and was too nimble to 
be crushed. Long before the election of January 1910 
the Government had learnt to treat this handful of 
opponents with a good deal of caution; a caution much 
accentuated by the result of that election. Now the 
wheel is coming round; the Opposition are rapidly 
rising ; the Government are shrinking from their former 
selves. They used the power of their position 
without any scruple to help their party ; they have made 
their appointments to that end; they have tampered 
with the Civil Service and misled the Crown, both 
national institutions treated by other Governments as 
beyond party, in order to strengthen or rather to 
save their own political position. They have disabled 
the Second Chamber, under the pretext of putting a 
better one in its place, to enable them to get Bills 
through which they knew a Second Chamber would refer 
to the people, who, they believed, would reject them. 
Their followers in the Commons they have reduced 
with absolute contempt to a horde of items, silenced by 
the fear of losing their seats and their salaries. Debate 
and argument they have suppressed with the gag. 

One would have thought these ruthless methods, this 
unscrupulous violence, would at least have got its way. 
If they made a solitude of Parliament they would surely 
at any rate get their measures safely across it. Yet 
they have not. The Parliament Bill is the only great 
controversial measure they have passed into law; and 
that is merely a clearing measure, devised solely to 
enable them to carry Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment. They have not even passed an Educa- 
tion Bill. And now they find that the things for which 
they have sacrificed principle, honour, King and Consti- 
tution, all are going to escape them after all. King, 
Lords, Commons all silenced, still they have not been 
able to escape defeat; and the guillotine which was to 
execute the Opposition came very near to executing the 
Home Rule Bill instead. The Government on Monday 
found themselves beaten on a vital matter—a financial 
resolution—by twenty-one—a ‘‘mortal blow’’ Mr. 
Asquith himself described it. An amendment was carried 
which the Government regarded as destructive of the 
Bill. If the guillotine were allowed to fall according 
to the Government arrangement, the fatal amendment 
became part and parcel of the Bill. The Government 
were absolutely beaten. It matters nothing whether 
it is called a snap division or not. It was on a vital 
point, and the regular Whips were out on both sides 
and the House was not a small one. It was a valid 
expression of the opinion of the House, if ever the 
House can have an opinion. ‘That it may not have 
expressed the mind of the Ministerial majority, and 
so not of the majority of the House all told, is not 
to the point. That may show a case for not resign- 
ing or dissolving ; it cannot affect the validity or signi- 
ficance of the division by which the amendment was 
carried. Is it to be argued that no division counts 
that is not made in an absolutely full House? that no 
division counts when the majority is not in agreement 
with the normal majority, in other words, with the 
Government of the day? This would be to give up all 
pretence (and there is little else left) of House of 
Commons authority ; it would be to abrogate the House 
altogether. Mr. Asquith himself could not make this 
suggestion, He did not seriously attempt to. show 
that there was any defect in Sir Frederick Banbury’s 
amendment. All he could say was that it was mortal 
to his Bill, and therefore he should use his majority 
to rescind it. He could just as legitimately rescind a 
decision made at his own instance by his own majority 
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as he could that on Sir Frederick Banbury’s amend- 
ment. 

In order to get rid of it he had to make a precedent, 
a precedent that would finally destroy parliamentary 
government. If a decided question may be brought 
up an infinite number of times in the same session, if 
every decision can be rescinded or a motion made for its 
rescission immediately after it has passed, the session 
becomes a farce. For one thing, it opens a way to 
infinite obstruction which would be met by infinite gag. 
It would become the ultimate suppression of Parliament 
by brute force of numbers. This is what Mr. Asquith, 
the great champion of the House of Commons and 
of parliamentary tradition, proposed. Mr. Bonar Law 
said rightly at the Albert Hall, whatever may be the 
immediate outcome of the crisis, this attempt of Mr. 
Asquith’s will never be forgotten. It completes that pro- 
cess of sapping the Constitution on which Mr. Asquith 
has been working ever since he came into office. It 
is fortunately shameless enough for even the general 
public to take note of it. It condemns Mr. Asquith 
and his Government, as Ministers very well know. 
They have played an unscrupulous and a mean game, 
and they have played their last card in that game; and 
they have lost. If the Opposition had taken this 
quietly, if their indignation had not burst out incon- 
tinently, if they had stopped at violence to prevent this 
thing being done, then indeed all hope for parliamen- 
tary government would have gone. We should be 
sorry, indeed, if the Conservative party could submit 
to an outrage like this without emotion. We do not 
regret the explosion: we are glad Mr. Bonar Law de- 
liberately refused to restrain his followers. A ‘‘ scene ”’ 
in any department of life is a bore; but if nothing else 
will rouse the public to consider the Government’s 
enormities, let us have many scenes. We are not afraid 
to take our case to the country. 

No wonder Mr. Bonar Law was in such good fettle 
at the Albert Hall. He and his party are now at that 
stage which the late Duke of Devonshire described ab 
one of the brightest in the life of a politician—in Oppo- 
sition when the Government are visibly breaking down. 
There is the joy of expectancy without any of the dis- 
appointment of fact. Mr. Bonar Law knows his time is 
coming, and the prospect of responsibility seems to 
make him very happy. He was not afraid to speak 
with some particularity about the Unionist programme. 
It was good, and something of a relief, to have it 
finally and clearly declared by the leader of the party 
that if the Colonies ask for a preferential duty on wheat, 
it will not be refused. It was quite time this matter 
were settled; time that all the talk about Preference 
and ‘* food-taxes’’ being dropped were squashed. 
Preference is the essence of Tariff Reform, and Prefer- 
ence without a duty on foreign wheat is probably im- 
possible. Of course, Mr. Law was quite right to 
renew Mr. Balfour’s pledge that money raised from 
new duties on food should not go to revenue, but to 
relieve taxation on other necessaries. Food-taxes are 
to be rearranged—‘ adjusted’? was Mr. Bonar Law’s 
word—not increased. It was right, too, to pledge the 
next Unionist Government not to increase the duty on 
foreign wheat beyond a stated maximum without con- 
sulting the country. The people must be treated with 
the fullest frankness; they must be told beforehand 
what the maximum duty would be; they must know 
where they are. We do not quite see why there should 
have been jubilation at the announcement that the party 
was not to hold itself pledged to refer the Tariff Reform 
scheme to the country before putting it into force. Cir- 
cumstances, no doubt, have fairly released the party 
from Mr. Balfour’s pledge ; but it does not strike us as 
important either way. We have no wish to put in force 
any Tariff scheme the country does not approve of; on 
the other hand, if the country returned a Unionist 
majority it would certainly endorse a Tariff Reform 
scheme referred to it. In any case we trust the 
referendum will keep its place in the Unionist pro- 
gramme. The referendum will effectually protect the 
country against the sort of thing—this log-rolling 


by a ‘‘ majority consisting of minorities’’—to which 
we have been treated since 1906. In vain would Mr. 
Redmond stand by Mr. Asquith, or Mr. Asquith by 
the Welsh members, if Home Rule and Disestablish- 
ment had to be referred expressly to the country. 


SERVIA AND EUROPE. 


WE ventured to suggest last week that a check 

to the Bulgarian advance at the Tchataldja 
lines might be the best means of insuring European 
peace. Little as we are allowed to learn of what takes 
place at the front, it seems almost certain that the 
lines have not been pierced and that Adrianople has 
not surrendered. This may be due either to the suc- 
cessful resistance of the Turks or the exhaustion of 
the Bulgarians, or to both. In any case it tends to 
make the victors less exacting. From the accounts 
of correspondents at Sofia it is evident that Bulgaria 
is denuded of its male population, and every possible 
fighter in or out of uniform has been sent to the front. 
The Bulgarians are, above all, a solid, business-like 
people, and they have already announced that they have 
no intention of endeavouring to retain Constantinople 
even if they succeed in marching in. It may well be 
then that if the Turks can formulate reasonable terms, 
or be made to accept them, King Ferdinand may 
make up his mind that nothing is to be gained by 
further decimating his already decimated legions 
merely for the sake of a military parade through Stam- 
boul. Turkey has already complied with one of the 
conditions on which the Allies insisted before peace 
could be made, and has approached them directly, and 
not through Europe. Now that the first step is taken, 
it ought to be possible to arrest this appalling war, not 
only in order to prevent it spreading further, but because 
it will be quite possible for the Allies to obtain not 
merely the objects they ostensibly aimed at, but also 
that increase of territory of which nobody thinks of 
depriving them. 

It is clear that the Great Powers*are adopting an 
eminently sane line. They have abandoned the demand 
for the Status Quo in the Balkans, which has become 
untenable; but, on the other hand, they will demand 
that their legitimate claims shall receive recognition 
in the redistribution of Turkish assets. This principle 
has been recognised again and again in the history of 
Europe, when at the conclusion of a war neutrals 
have stepped in and demanded that their views and 
claims should be considered before peace was con- 
cluded. In fact, on this occasion, as on others, what 
is best for Europe as a whole must be the gu-ding 
consideration. In the first place, it is admitted that it 
is not best for Europe or civilisation that Turkey should 
be reinstated in the provinces she has lost. This is 
recognised on all hands to be unthinkable. She will 
have to go out of Macedonia, Thrace, and Epirus. The 
exact division of the spoils may be left to the Allies 
to carry out so long as they can do it amicably, though 
there are ominous hints of discord from Salonica, if 
from nowhere else. We cannot, however, believe that 
with two such able men as King Ferdinand and M. 
Venezelos directing affairs, Greek and Bulgar are likely 
to fall out. They must know that their supreme safety 
lies in keeping together. There are no claims that 
need of themselves lead to serious dispute. Matters 
will, of course, be greatly simplified if the Bulgarians 
make peace before they enter Constantinople or volun- 
tarily abandon all attempt to do so. To march in and 
out again would be a mere barren flourish, and could 
surely give little real satisfaction to the Orthodox 
Church. To enter Constantinople and not to reconvert 
S. Sofia to Christian uses would be a mere negation 
of any triumph. On the other hand, to use the church 
for Christian purposes and then to hand it back 
to the Turks is not to be thought of. The problem 
is complicated by the self-evident fact that for Bulgaria 
to enjoy a triumph would be wholly repugnant 
to Russia, in addition to the fact that, from a 
religious point of view, the Russian Church would be 
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scandalised. Bulgaria has to consider whether or no 
the friendship of Russia is not wel! worth the sacrifice 
of amass. ‘There is little doubt that Russian opinion 
would be really grateful to Bulgaria if she refrains 
from pushing matters to the extreme point. For one 
thing is certain, the only chance of avoiding an inter- 
necine struggle in Europe is to leave Constantinople 
and the immediate vicinity in the hands of Turkey, 
with a sort of European guarantee, and it is to be hoped 
some substantial supervision. The Allies are not mad 
enough to defy all Europe on this question, nor would 
there be harmony among themselves if they saw one 
of their number appropriating the ancient seat of the 
Ceesars of the East. 

The other serious question which caused apprehen- 
sion last week seems likely to be settled on a basis of 
common sense. Mr. Asquith’s speech at the Guildhall 
supplied the formula which M. Poincaré failed to find ; 
homogeneity and simultaneity ’’ will do better than 
false statements as to disinterestedness. As the Prime 
Minister correctly indicated, such matters can only be 
safely treated by being treated all together. The pre- 
dominant factor that makes for peace is the sensible 
attitude of Russia. Not only has she been counselling 
moderation at Belgrade, but it is affirmed on good 
authority that M. Sazonoff has intimated to the Servian 
Government that Russia has no intention of going to 
war in order that Servia’s ambitions as to the Adriatic 
coast may be satisfied. A certain amount oi ‘‘ uppish- 
ness ’’ on the part of a small State that has won extra- 
ordinary successes in a few weeks, both through good 
luck and good management, may be excused, but when 
arrogance goes so far as to demand that Europe should 
plunge into war in order that all ambitions may be 
satisfied to the full, we have reached a point at which 
such conceit must be damped down. There is really 
no fault to find with the attitude of Austria throughout 
the period of suspense. It has been friendly to the 
Slavs, while at the same time insisting firmly on her 
own rights in the matter. Oddly enough, the interests 
of Italy so coincide with hers that the two Powers must, 
from force of circumstances, maintain the closest soli- 
darity. Their own ambitions in Albania and on the 
Eastern shores of the Adriatic may conflict, but they 
are absolutely at one as regards a third party. 
surely obvious that Austria cannot permit a fortified 
harbour to be set up between herself and her outlet 
to the Mediterranean, a harbour which might at any 
time be at the service of the enemies of the Triple 
Alliance. Austria and Italy have just as much right 
to keep interlopers out of the Adriatic as we have to 
keep the Persian Gulf to ourselves, and nothing but 
purblind prejudice could ever have taken another view 
of the matter. Austria’s proposals will give Servia all 
she has a right to ask, and we have no doubt whatever 
that at a European Congress with the good will of the 
parties the ambitions of all can be gratified so far as is 
consistent with keeping the peace of Europe. It is 
natural enough that Servia should desire free access 
to the sea for her products without encountering Cus- 
toms barriers, and this might surely be arranged with- 
out putting into her hands command of a port which 
might in many circumstances be a danger to her neigh- 
bours. 

There is no justice in the claim that Servia should 
receive a slice of Albania, but any State which pro- 
poses to undertake the reduction of Albania to civilised 
conditions is proposing a task which may occupy 
a quarter of a century. To enforce law and order in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina cost Austria large sums of money, 
and occupied a great army for some years, but for 
Servia to undertake the pacification of even a part of 
Albania is to essay a task beyond her means. It 
may be the best policy for Europe to leave Albania 
to its own devices. But, whatever the faults 
of these turbulent tribes, they are all animated by 
sturdy independence, and the task of ‘‘ peaceful penetra- 
tion will be well-nigh impossible; ‘‘ peaceful it 
could not be; railways would be very difficult, almost 
impossible, to make; and if Servia be wise she will 


It is. 


keep out of a hornet’s nest. As we have always believed 
would prove to be the case, Bulgaria is taking the 
sensible line, and has sent M. Daneff to interview Count 
Berchtold, and he has stated that Bulgaria is resolved 
the matter shall be settled without conflict. We may 
thus feel confident that with Russia and Bulgaria deter- 
mined not to fight the hot-heads among the Servian 
officers will be made to hear reason. If the peace be 
kept, as we believe it will be, Europe will not have to 
thank a portion of the London Press, whose one object 
seems to be to keep our nerves strung up to the highest 
tension by nightly threats of war, and all this without 
any warrant on grounds of really sound information. 
The British public will certainly not be whipped up 
to draw the sword to back Servian pretensions. Servia 
stands to gain as things are more than she deserves, 
and in the case of war would almost certainly lose that. 


THE DIVORCE REPORT. 


Elie evidence and reports of the Divorce Commis- 
sion show a revolt in the country against the 
idea of Christian marriage, a revolt not confined to 
one class or sex. To see this it is only necessary 
to glance at the witnesses for revolution. Mr. Plowden, 
the Metropolitan Magistrate, was for divorce by mutual 
consent. Mr. Maurice Hewlett, the novelist, pleaded 
for the destruction of the marriage tie whenever a man 
desired another union. Eighty-two out of one hundred 
and twenty-four of the working-women who belong to 
the Working Women’s Co-operative Guild declared 
that the desire of either party should be a sufficient 
ground for divorce. ‘‘ Nothing but love’’, they said, 
‘should hold two together in the most sacred of all 
bonds.’’ These witnesses are in revolt against Chris- 
tian marriage. It would be easy to set against them 
evidence like that offered by the women of the Mothers’ 
Union, and many other revelations of Christian feeling 
contained in these Blue books; indeed the authors of 
the Minority Report prove conclusively that these re- 
volutionary extremists have made little impression on 
the conscience of Christian England; still the Majority 
Report admits most of the principles on which the 
extremists rely. Legislators have to deal with man- 
kind as it is, and the restoration of the principle of 
indissoluble marriage to the Statute Book would in an 
age like the present be clearly impracticable. Fairness 
also obliges us to add that the difficulty does not stop 
here. If we were merely face to face with a temporary 
revolt against the Christian position one might hope 
for a reaction. It is however indisputable that legis- 
lators, whether civil or ecclesiastical, have found the 
heart of the natural man an almost insuperable barrier 
to the acceptance of the Higher Christian teaching. 
Moreover it cannot be said that the Christian 
Church has borne a constant witness against the re- 
marriage of persons whose union a Church or State 
Court has dissolved on the ground of adultery. It 
is unquestionable that from the days of S. Basil the 
Greek Church has allowed in certain cases husbands 
if not wives to remarry in the life-time of a faithless 
spouse. ‘‘ There is’’, says Mr. Lacey in his book 
‘* Marriage in Church and State’’, which we reviewed 
last week, ‘‘ no pretence ’’ in the Eastern Church “‘ of 
dissolving the marriage. The bond remains and the 
parties are not set free to contract another marriage 
at pleasure; but the ecclesiastical authority can give 
a licence to marry in spite of this impediment, and 
it seems to be granted pretty freely to those who 
ask’’. Bulgaria, which accepts the law of the ‘‘ ortho- 
dox Greek Church ’’, allows divorce on such grounds 
as adultery, cruelty, desertion, severe legal sentence for 
theft or fraud and restraint on religious liberty. On), 
those members of the Church of England who are pre 
pared to excommunicate the Greek Church can say that 
it is treason to Christ’s teaching to lay down that in 
all cases marriage is indissoluble. 

The Churches in communion with Rome have no 
doubt always maintained the indissolubility of marriage, 
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and some European Catholic States, like Italy and 
Spain, still refuse to permit divorce to their subjects. 
Roman Catholics may be proud of their loyalty to strict 
New Testament teaching, but their system has in prac- 
tice been marred by a readiness to declare unions null 
and void on grounds that in the popular opinion of the 
Middle Ages fatally impaired the sanctity of the mar- 
riage tie. In theory, and so far as her official formu- 
laries go, the rule of the Church of England is ind!s- 
tinguishable from that of the Church of Rome ; but the 
teaching of her post-Reformation divines has not always 
been consistent with her Canons, and recent Lambeth 
Conferences have shown a reluctance to countenance 
the perpetual excommunication of the ‘‘ innocent ’”’ 
party in a divorce obtained for adultery who remarries 
during the life-time of the guilty partner. The teaching 
of the non-Catholic branches of the Christian Church 
need not detain us. Lutheran, Calvinist and English 
Nonconformist have all agreed in treating marriage 
relations as a matter for the State rather than for the 
Church, though the older Calvinists who framed the 
divorce jurisprudence of Scotland and of Holland per- 
mitted the secular power only to dissolve marriages on 
what were considered the New Testament grounds of 
adultery and desertion. It is curious to find in the 
Commission’s records evidence that this Calvinistic idea 
still lingers among the old-fashioned English Noncon- 
formists, but it is too hopelessly opposed to the ‘‘ new 
theology trend’’ of the modern Nonconformist chapels 
to be of importance. 

The conclusion to which we are reluctantly forced is 
that there is no such consensus of Christian teaching in 
favour of the indissolubility of marriage as to justify 
a Christian opposition to the recognition of divorce by 
the State. But while it may be necessary for the State 
to set aside even the plain teaching of the New Testa- 
ment in its dealings with subjects who reject religious 
restraints, this legislation must in no way affect the 
liberties of any Christian Church to enforce Christian 
morality on its own members by spiritual censures. 
This right, we take leave to tell the majority of the 
Commissioners, is not demanded by Churchmen on 
account of the conscientious objections of any clerics. 
The conscience of the individual clergyman does not 
concern us. We demand that if the State, on grounds 
of expediency, chooses to regulate the marriage con- 
tract on non-Christian lines, the Church shall be at 
liberty to enforce on its own children the law of the 
Gospel. 

Leaving the religious aspects of the subject, we 
have to consider the findings of the Commissioners 
from the standpoint of expediency. On two points 
public opinion should unreservedly endorse their unani- 
mous view. That the two sexes should have an equal 
right to the dissolution of the marriage contract is 
simple justice. We also favour the cheapening and the 
localisation of divorce proceedings. It is an intoler- 
able injustice that in this country from the time when 
Parliament dissolved Lord Roos’ marriage in the 
seventeenth century divorce should have been the 
luxury of the well-to-do classes. If, as its supporters 
say, considerations of morality demand a divorce law, 
that law should be readily available to rich and poor 
alike. On the publication of reports of divorce cases, 
we would prefer that the names of the parties and the 
result of the proceedings alone were reported. The 
Commissioners suggest a compromise. There are to 
be no illustrations ; the Judge is to have power to state 
that certain portions of the evidence shall not be pub- 
lished. His Lordship is formally advised that he has 
the power to clear his court. The proposals of the 
Commission, if adoped, would make a market for gutter 
prints to the loss of respectable journals. 

We turn to graver matters. The Majority Report 
Proposes to allow divorce for five causes in addition 
to adultery—wilful desertion, cruelty, insanity, habitual 
drunkenness and imprisonment under commuted death 
= these the last is ridiculous unless 
sib ge ed to all cases of penal servitude. For 

‘ nsanity as a ground for divorce something 


may be urged; but the other causes seem insufficient, 
and to allow cruelty and desertion to be made grounds 
for divorce in this country would be to give such a wide 
opening for collusion that it would be honester and 
better to set up once for all divorce by mutual consent. 
If the evil effects of such a reckless system of 
divorce have not been recognised by the majority of 
the Commissioners, if for them the scandals of America 
have no lesson, the truth has been well told by the 
minority of their body, and, we are glad to add, by 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ newspaper. For the present, legislation 
on the iines of the Majority Report is improbable. 
Justice requires however that the wise recommendations 
of which the entire Commission approve should 
receive statutory sanction at an early date. When 
this step has been taken, and when the claim of the 
State to force a non-Christian law on the Church has 
been finally abandoned, it will be possible to consider 
at leisure how far the State may prudently go in the 
relaxation of the marriage bond for those for whom the 
law of Catholic Christianity is too strait. 


THE CITY. 


Cen is gradually returning to the Stock 

markets. The grave fears at one time held 
regarding the international situation have been relaxed, 
and hopes of an early termination of the war are now 
entertained. Public demand for stocks is still very 
limited, partly because the European political prospect 
is not entirely free from possibilities of alarm, and also 
because trade is so active that money finds remunera- 
tive employment outside the Stock Exchange. At the 
same time markets are very bare of stock in the absence 
of any inclination to sell, and a little buying suffices to 
lift prices appreciably. 

A prominent feature is the strength of Government 
stocks under the lead of Consols. Various influences, 
apart from the progress of events in the Near East, 
have united to help the premier security to a higher 
level. The defeat of the Government was hailed with 
delight in the ‘‘ House ’’; steady purchases have been 
made by the Government broker with Sinking Fund 
money and with the funds accumulated under the 
National Insurance Act; and bears found it wise to 
cover their commitments. A contributing factor was 
the success of the City of Sydney issue of £500,000, 
which was over-subscribed, and the relatively good 
reception given to the Queensland loan, of which only 
about 20 per cent. was left to the underwriters. The 
result is that Consols have steadily advanced in a 
manner that has not been experienced for many months. 

A small amount of investment buying has caused a 
fairly substantial improvement in Home Rails. Second 
thoughts in regard to Mr. Asquith’s promise of a short 
Bill to permit higher freight rates lead to the conclusion 
that the companies are not likely to derive much benefit 
in that direction. The promise is hedged around by 
conditions, and in the present state of parliamentary 
procedure the date of the introduction of the Bill is 
extremely doubtful. But the trade activity of the 
country is reflected in excellent traffic returns. The 
gross gains for nineteen weeks of the half-year range 
up to £400,000 in the case of the North-Western line, 
giving hopes of satisfactory dividends next February. 
The chief feature in this department is the demand for 
Central London stocks, which has been attributed in 
some quarters to negotiations between the company 
and the Great Western Railway. In due course it will 
be found that an agreement has been reached between 
the Central London and the Speyer group of under- 
ground railways, which is said to embrace the London 
General Omnibus Company. Events appear to be 
moving steadily in the direction of the centralisation of 
London’s passenger traffic under one control. 

Conflicting influences are at work in the American 
market. Nearly all the barometers of trade are set 
fair. In many departments of industry the statistics 
for the month of October created new high records, 
and the present level of stock quotations therefore 
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appeared to be fully justified. But the pronounced 
success of Dr. Wilson in the Presidential election raises 
the fear of a drastic downward revision of tariffs. If 
the new President decides to call a Special Session of 
Congress for this purpose disturbance of trade and 
finance is almost inevitable, particularly as the Senate 
and the House of Representatives will both have large 
Democratic majorities. The market position is com- 
plicated by the fact that Wall Street has large lines 
of stock bought from Europe during the Balkan panic 
which it desires to realise at a profit. Hence it is 
thought that prices may be advanced for the purpose 
of liquidation before March next, when the President- 
elect will take office. At present dear money operates 
against an advance in stock quotations. 

Canadian Pacifics, as an international security, have 
become active on the improved political outlook, and 
Grand Trunks have developed a better tone. Among 
Foreign Rails a sharp recovery in Brazil Common is 
the feature. This is attributable to an optimistic state- 
ment by Sir Edgar Speyer, who announces that the 
policy of expansion of the company has now been prac- 
tically completed, except for the matter of obtaining 
the outlet to Santos which is essential to the develop- 
ment of the company’s schemes. San Paulo Railway 
stock promptly advanced on this declaration, which 
was accepted as meaning that the Farquhar Syndicate 
is again negotiating to obtain control of the line, which 
holds the key to the port of Santos. The latest rumour 
is to the effect that the Brazil Railway interests will 
offer the San Paulo stockholders a guarantee of 15 per 
cent., leaving the latter company in possession of its 
large reserves and liquid assets. Leopoldinas are also 
being bought in view of the improving prospects and 
earnings and the possibility of an agreement with the 
Brazilian Government regarding the competition of the 
Central State Railway. 

Mining shares have responded to the better tone on 
the Continental bourses, though Rio Tintos were heavy 
at one time owing to reported labour troubles at the 
mine. Oil shares have likewise received favourable 
attention, and a scarcity of stock is observed in the 
Rubber section. 

The advance in the P. and O. dividend was a signal 
for renewed buying of the Deferred stock, and Mar- 
conis recovered on the news of an arrangement with 
the German competitors. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 
By Lorp Rosert Cecit K.C. M.P. 


NLY those versed in the procedure of the House 

of Commons can be expected to know what the 
Financial Resolution of the Home Rule Bill means. 
Let us therefore explain that before any provision im- 
posing a charge on the revenues of the country can 
become part of the Bill a resolution must first be passed 
in Committee of Ways and Means and then confirmed 
by the House itself authorising such a charge to be 
made. When this particular Financial Resolution 
came up to the House for confirmation Sir Frederick 
Banbury moved an amendment limiting the amount 
of the contribution from this country to the Home Rule 
Parliament to a sum not exceeding two and a half 
million pounds. The amendment was doubtless, as the 
Government said, destructive of the whole finance of 
the Bill. Why, we need not inquire; merely noting 
that the burning desire of the Irish Nationalists for 
the recognition of the Irish ‘‘ Nation’’ does not exclude 
a wish to share in the advantages of British wealth. 
In a full House the amendment was carried by a 
majority of 22. It is called a snap division. — If 
by that is meant that there was any concealed body 
of Unionists suddenly brought into the House the sug- 
gestion is untrue. Doubtless a very urgent Whip was 
issued begging Unionist members to be in their places 
by 4.15 and they came. A Whip was issued to the other 
side to be there even earlier and they did not come. 
One reason why they did not come was that the Coali- 
tion members have ceased to attend the debates in 


the House. They come only for the divisions, and since 
many of them believed that no division would take 
place until later in the evening they were not there. 
Another cause of the Government defeat was the grow- 
ing dislike of the Government policy in this and other 
matters felt by members of the majority. Doubtless 
if the whole force of the party machinery had been 
put in motion the Government would have won. But it 
is probably true that the actual result of the division 
was a fairly accurate reflexion of the real opinion in 
the House. 

Anyhow, the Government were decisively beaten. 
According to all precedent the Government had three 
courses, and three only, open to them. They might 
resign; they might dissolve; or they might accept the 
decision of the House. In fact, they determined on 
a fourth and deeply objectionable course. They resolvéd 
to heap yet one more humiliation upon what used to 
be the proudest assembly in the world, and by an 
unsparing use of all the terrors and rewards of the 
Party System to compel the House of Commons to eat 
its own words. It was pointed out to them that to 
rescind an amendment accepted by the House was 
absolutely unprecedented, and that since Sir Frederick 
Banbury’s amendment limited the charge on the re- 
venues of the country its rescission must involve an 
increase in the charge—an operation which by the 
Standing Orders required a previous resolution in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. To meet these difficulties 
the Government proposed to insert in their resolution 
of rescission the words ‘‘ Notwithstanding anything in 
any Standing Order’?! No wonder the Opposition 
were aghast. Such a proposal was pure anarchy. 
Standing Orders exist to regulate the proceedings of 
the House, to compel even the majority to act accord- 
ing to well-established precedents. But if the Govern- 
ment resolution had been accepted every Order and Rule 
of the House might have been torn up. Any proposal, 
however unprecedented, however contrary to the Orders 
and Rules of the House, could thenceforward have been 
made if only it were prefaced by a ‘* notwithstanding ”’ 
clause. It is interesting to observe the close parallel 
between the Government phrase and the ‘‘ non 
obstante ’’ clause by which the later Stuarts sought tu 
‘‘ dispense ’’ with Statutes which happened to be in- 
convenient to them. All tyranny is indeed the same, 
whether it is exercised by a caucus-driven parliamen- 
tary majority or by the prerogative of an absolute 
monarch. 

To some it seemed that if this shameless invasion of 
the freedom of the House was to be carried out it 
should be done clearly and openly. Instead of setting 
aside all the guarantees of Order and Liberty by a 
‘*notwithstanding ’’ it was thought the Government 
should at least ask the House to suspend the Standing 
Orders by express words. Even this they would not 
do. They insisted on doing an outrageous thing in 
a manner as outrageous as possible. No circumstance 
of insult was omitted. The Prime Minister’s speech 
proposing the resolution in its insolent levity and 
unctuous insincerity might have come straight from the 
pages of ‘‘ Pongo and the Bull’’. It was too much. 
For months the Opposition has been subjected to every 
species of provocation. By coercing the Crown and 
deceiving the People the Ministry passed their: Parlia- 
ment Act and destroyed the Constitution. They 
obtained its passage by an express pledge embodied 
in the Act itself and fortified, as we fondly thought, 
by the emphatic words of the Prime Minister, that it 
was but a provisional settlement until the reform of the 
Second Chamber which ‘‘ brooked no delay’’. By 
another pledge the powers thus obtained were not to be 
used to pass in one Parliament a number of measures, 
and by still another Home Rule was not to be under- 
taken by a Government dependent on the Irish vote. 
But ‘‘ promises are cheap to-day’’, and men would 
now sooner trust the assurances of the shadiest com- 
pany promoter than the pledged word of the Prime 
Minister of England. Home Rule, Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, Manhood Suffrage, besides smaller Bills, are 
to be forced through Parliament, though the Govern- 
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ment only exists by the favour of the Nationalist 
members and the House of Lords is both powerless and 
unreformed. Nor is this all. To impose these vast and 
revolutionary changes on the country new methods of 
stifling free discussion have been invented and old ones 
have been improved. Freedom of speech is but a 
memory, and the House of Commons does little more 
than register the decrees of the Cabinet. Nevertheless, 
the Unionist party exercised severe self-control even in 
spite of the incredibly ungenerous taunts of Mr. Runci- 
man. But when Mr. Asquith proposed by sweeping 
all the Standing Orders aside to reduce the solemn 
decisions of the House to the level to which by the 
guillotine he had already brought their debates, the 
Opposition would have been more or less than human 
if they had not vigorously protested. As Mr. Bonar 
Law said so well at the Albert Hall on Thursday, to 
have acquiesced in the Government resolution would 
have made the Opposition accomplices in the destruc- 
tion of the House of Commons. For the moment, by 
the intervention of Mr. Speaker, the danger has been 
averted. But our escape has been a narrow one. Had 
the Prime Minister pressed forward his design it is 
difficult to see how the final destruction of Parliament 
could have been avoided. Even as it is the injury to 
the House of Commons must be deep and lasting. 


THE BALKAN POSITION. 
By Mark Sykes M.P. 


O write an appreciation of the Balkan situation is 
not a particularly easy task. Like all questions 
which affect the Ottoman Empire, it may be regarded 
from many points of view, since all Turkish or Near 
Eastern affairs have their interior and exterior bear- 
ings. We have to take into consideration the passions 
and predilections of the people on the spot—the strategic 
and economic interests of the near neighbours—the in- 
direct but vital interests of all Mediterranean maritime 
Powers. 

To state the present local position clearly may enable 
us to realise the general problems which must come 
up for solution within the next few weeks. The whole 
of the campaign hinges on the battles in Thrace. The 
Bulgarian Army has in a series of contact actions 
isolated Adrianople and defeated the Turkish main 
attack, with the consequence that the whole Servian 
Army has been free to overwhelm the Turkish field force 
at Uskub—while the diversion of all available Ottoman 
troops into Thrace has left the Greek Army free to enter 
Salonika practically unopposed. The Montenegrins, 
who supplied the Allies with a useful advantage in the 
initial stages of the war, have apparently made small 
progress in the further operations around Scutari, and 
are finding that on the defensive the Turk is a difficult 
and stubborn adversary. 

The final phase of the war as a war now depends on 
whether the Chatalja lines will hold good—if they do 
not, we are confronted with the contingency of a Bul- 
garian occupation of Constantinople; if they do, it is 
to be assumed that the Bulgarians will easily hold the 
Chatalja lines and anything that may be organised 
behind them, while at the same time continuing the 
operations of reducing Adrianople, which may require, 
for anything that is known, from a week to two months. 
Consideration must be taken of two factors. The Bul- 
garians cannot afford for the sake of their future to lose 
many more men, on the hypothesis that the Bulgarians 
of Bulgaria, exclusive of Moslems and various other 
races, amount to about three and a-half millions, a net 
loss of 20,000 men through sickness and casualties 
amounts to a loss of about 1 per cent. of the total male 
population. To make the matter a little clearer, a loss 
of 20,000 men to Bulgaria is equivalent in this country 
to a net loss of 400,000 men, or a loss of more troops 
than the United Kingdom could actually put into the 
field. Though the proportionate effect of a loss of 20,000 
healthy young men to Bulgaria might not be quite so 
crushing as the wiping out of 400,000 well-to-do British 
artisans and labourers of good physique, the comparison 


serves to exhibit the nature of the strain which even 
victory must put on the Bulgarian nation. The other 
factor which must be borne in mind is that the military 
resources of the Ottoman Empire are by no means ex- 
hausted ; if every man bearing arms between Constanti- 
nople and Scutari were accounted for, four weeks’ delay 
would probably see in’ Constantinople 180,000 more 
quite passably good defensive troops drawn from North 
Syria, Diabekir and Erzerium. It is well to draw 
attention to these two factors in view of the violent 
method of modern journalism, which always tends to 
exaggerate and emphasise disasters and victories. 

Chatalja presents no possibility of manceuvring, 
and in a trench even an untrained man, provided he 
have food and a stout heart, is a very formidable object. 
if the Chatalja lines are held for another fifteen days 
we may assume that they will not be worth taking at 
the minimum cost of another ten or fifteen thousand 
Bulgarian lives. It may well be, however, that the 
Turks will have no time to reorganise their reserves, 
nor yet to establish a moderate commissariat between 
Constantinople and its defences, in which case they 
must go by default. Constantinople must fall. So 
much for the local military situation. But there is 
another matter equally deserving of attention, and that 
is the human situation—all over Macedonia there are 
large areas where there exists for the moment neither 
law nor order, nor even military occupation. There 
village is against village and house against house—in 
the advance of every army of the Allies there are fleeing 
bands of brigands, broken men, deserters, and whole 
masses of Turkish refugees, going they know not 
whither, flying from they know not what. Constan- 
tinople is choked with fugitives ; the coast towns of the 
Sea of Marmora will be in a similar plight. Cholera, 
typhus, starvation, and bitter winter are accentuating 
the ghastly tragedy. Secondly, what will be the reflex 
action of these crushing calamities and disasters on 
the Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Europe 
is, in the mind of the present writer, confronted with 
two problems. How is Macedonia to be settled? 
What is to happen in Asia? In the first place, on the 
only tenable hypothesis, that Macedonia is to be parti- 
tioned among the Balkan States or jointly administered 
by them, we are confronted with the probability that 
a new Power will rise in the Mediterranean—that is, 
the United Kingdoms of the Balkans. The object of 
the Triple Alliance will be to keep this confederation 
from becoming a permanent factor; the policy of the 
Triple Entente should be to consolidate it. Austria 
does not desire a large Slavonic Power on her flank. 
Italy does not desire to see the building of a new navy 
which will negative the present casting vote she holds 
in naval matters in the inland sea. Germany’s in- 
terests are identical with those of her allies. On the 
other hand, so far as Russia is concerned, what is bad 
for Austria is good for Russia. France can have no 
objection to the establishment of a naval Power which 
must always be on the side of her ally; while Great 
Britain should always welcome in the Mediterranean 
any development of naval strength which brings a new- 
born flag into Mediterranean waters. If England will 
revard the question of Mediterranean strategy and 
defence as one essentially apart from the North Sea, 
the more navies and conflicting policies there are in 
the Mediterranean the better, since a coalition between 
many is less likely to come about than one between 
few. 

The difficulties in the way of the establishment of 
a permanent Balkan confederation, of which the diplo- 
matists of the Triple Alliance will avail themselves, are 
the diverse racial ambitions which flourish among the 
Balkan populations, the overlapping of the various 
Christian elements in Macedonia, and the unequal de- 
pletion of the exchequers of the respective States. To 
encourage the Bulgarians to take Constantinople, to 
give special appui to Greece and Montenegro, as 
against Servia, to facilitate loans to one party and not 
to another, to lay stress on the due rights of Roumania, 
should not be matters of great difficulty unless the 
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diplomacy of the Triple Entente is not sufficiently agile 
and united to frustrate such attempts. Meanwhile we 
must not lose sight of the Ottoman Empire in Asia. As 
far as this is concerned there is only one Power in 
whose interest it lies that the Ottoman Empire should 
survive, and that is Great Britain. In this matter 
neither the Triple Alliance nor two of the partners to 
the Triple Entente have any direct interest in preserving 
the Khalifate, the Sultanate, or the independence of 
the Turkish peoples. If France were to get Syria 
and Palestine, and Russia Armenia and Kurdestan, 
neither would have any natural objection to Austria in 
Smyrna or Germany in Mesopotamia and Anatolia. 
Such a division might even meet with joint approval. 
Such a division is not likely to be proposed as arising 
immediately out of the present situation ; but it should 
be the endeavour of British diplomacy to prevent the 
present situation from developing into such state of 
affairs as would enable such a proposal to be made. 

In Europe great disasters sometimes pull nations and 
empires together, but with Eastern empires the con- 
trary is usually the case. The cohesive elements of the 
Ottoman Empire have been hitherto the Dynasty and 
the Khalifate, without these two elements the empire 
has no excuse for existence. The loss of Tripoli and 
Europe in a single year, the steady degradation of the 
Khalifate and Moslem clergy by the Committee of 
Union and Progress, the absolute wreck of military 
repute, the utter shame of the Turkish military officers 
who provided the only decent element in Turkish offi- 
cial life, have dealt a series of terrible blows to the 
stability and prestige of the Ottoman Empire. If the 
capital is lost as well, and matters are left to take their 
course, disintegration complete and absolute must in- 
evitably set in. The Syrians, Kurds, Asiatic Greeks, 
Armenians, and the peoples of Irak will dissolve into 
their component parts, anarchy will supervene, and 
partition will be inevitable. The dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire and its division would mean for Great 
Britain a series of strategic and economic questions, 
which no one who is acquainted with our position in 
Asia can contemplate with equanimity—it means sooner 
or later a chain of land frontiers with European Powers 
—it means not the birth of new nations but the enor- 
mous increase of the military power of existing nations 
—it means perhaps the permanent ill-will of large 
numbers of our subjects. A divided Turkish Empire in 
Asia puts the question of the Dardanelles, the Trans- 
Persian Railway, and the Bagdad Railway in a light 
that is nothing less than menacing. It may mean 
disloyalty in India and Egypt, within our frontiers, 
and possible hostile forces ranged and ringed without 
them. 

The task of British diplomacy is now twofold—to 
consolidate the Balkan Confederation on the one hand, 
to reform and rehabilitate the Ottoman Empire in Asia 
on the other. It should not be beyond the powers of 
the Foreign Office to do this, though no doubt it will 
tax them to the uttermost. Turkey with a European 
frontier running from the head of the Gulf of Xeros 
to Rodosto and thence to the western end of the 
Derkos Lake secures the Bosphorus and Dardanelles 
while giving the Balkan Confederation a maximum of 
territory. Once the destructive drain of men and 
money which Macedonia has thrown into the Asiatic 
provinces for over a century has been removed the 
Ottoman Empire becomes on its previous taxation 
actually solvent. If such a frontier can be arranged 
the reform of the Ottoman Empire in Asia becomes a 
possibility, and it is a possibility which can be realised 
on the following basis. When the war is over, if Great 
Britain is prepared to advance funds and machinery for 
the resettlement of those Moslems desirous of leaving 
Macedonia and the assistance of those whose homes and 
business have been destroyed, on the stipulated and 
agreed understanding that the reformation of the in- 
ternal administral Ottoman Empire in Asia is entrusted 
to a body of British officials with executive rank and 
power—this, from the British point of view, would meet 
the position. 


SUNLIGHT IN STAFFORD HOUSE. 
By Fitson Younc. 


0 ee by one the members of our aristocracy are 
relinquishing their great parts in the drama of 
English life, disappearing from the stage, and divest- 
ing themselves of the insignia of their rank. Our very 
Dukes are effacing themselves. From the pomps and 
dignities of their past estate they are one by one pass- 
ing into obscurity. This one becomes a farmer, that 
an estate agent; one affects villa life, and another, in 
the tastes and pursuits of a dissipated stockbroker, 
modestly sinks a destiny which he feels to be too high 
for him. The aristocracy—the real aristocracy—are 
stampeding. They have been regarded as trustees: 
trustees of political powers; trustees of property 
which had national significance—land, art, col- 
lections, libraries. They have been stripped of 
political power, and they are now doing their best 
to divest themselves of their other trust. Merely as 
stockholders and capitalists they can do nothing for 
the welfare of the public, and therefore cannot last 
long as an order. To be a lord used to mean some- 
thing ; when it ceases to mean anything the lord will 
cease to count, and should cease to be. Like Nogi at 
the funeral of his Emperor the aristocracy, although 
they do not know it, are committing suicide at the 
obsequies of the Crown. 

Thus the sale of Stafford House is more than a 
private transaction between a Duke and a manufac- 
turer; it is a piece of English history; and far more 
than the fact itself, the thing which it symbolises is 
important to the public. No one who knows anything 
of the tastes and disposition of the Duke of Sutherland 
can suppose that he exchanges Stafford House, that 
gilded white elephant, for a substantial sum of money 
with any great pang. No one can accuse him or the 
Duchess of having maintained it for their own comfort 
or gratification. They have held it as trustees, lent it 
generously for the purposes of charity, and used it as 
wisely as possible, not only for the society which had 
personal access to it, but for all that infinitely wider 
and more important society which lies in the shadow 
of poverty beyond the lighted circle of London. Even 
in the narrower sense, how different and how much 
finer are its purely social associations than would be 
the associations of such a house, say, in New York or 
even in Paris! It has never ministered to those who 
regard mere lavish and insolent extravagance as the 
highest luxury of life. Not rank only, and never mere 
money, have been the object of its hospitality, but a 
wide and intelligent comprehension of all that is best 
and most interesting in the world that has London for 
its centre—the nearest approach to a Salon that this 
generation has known or is likely to know in London. 
For all this Stafford House has been, however, merely 
a theatre and a shell; the true centre and attracting 
star of it, the unique personality of its hostess, will, 
we may be sure, continue to shine in some other 
quarter of the heavens, and in this respect the trans- 
ference of Stafford House may mean no loss to London. 
Ii is quite possible, moreover, that Sir William Lever 
has some large patriotic end in view, and may put 
Stafford House to an even better use than the Duke of 
Sutherland put it. That is not the point. It is as a 
symbol of something departing that the discarding of 
it by its ducal owner is chiefly significant; it marks 
another stage nearer to the day when all the great 
houses in London, once the domiciles of great families, 
will be mere museums, monuments of a bygone day, 
and repositories of beautiful things that men have 
grown too small and mean to use. 

I know the theory that lovely things belong to the 
public, and that the Titians and Rubenses of Stafford 
House are improperly held as private property by the 
Duke of Sutherland or anyone else; and I can hardly 
say how false I think it is. I am no lover of museums 
or of picture galleries, although my chief happiness in 
life is derived from works of art. Museums are like 
mausoleums ; for when beautiful things cease to be 
used as part of the adornment and environment of 
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human life they cease to live, lovely as they may con- 
tinue to be in death. Moreover, the public does not 
want museums, does not visit those which it possesses. 
And I think that the treasures of a palace like Stafford 
House are of at least as much use to the world when 
that house is used for its living, social purpose as they 
are if it is abandoned as a home and, as it is called, 
‘‘thrown open ”’ to the public—which means that now 
and then a group of weary people will trail through 
its galleries and gape unseeingly at its deserted 
masterpieces. 

It is another sign of the change that has come over 
our time, that the Duke of Sutherland should feel that 
Stafford House has become too magnificent for a mere 
Duke to maintain, and more suitable to the purposes of 
a merchant of soap. It is silly to say that there is any- 
thing wrorg about that, or that Sir William Lever 
is by his occupation unfitted to possess Stafford House. 
On the contrary, it is just because it has become a 
more seemly possession for him than for the Duke of 
Sutherland that he has got it. That is the simple fact, 
and it is eloquent of the curious and interesting changes 
that are taking place. No doubt the Duke has long 
felt that it was no fit residence for a shy and modest 
man. Who was he, with a mere rent roll from heathery 
acres, to stand in the way of capitalists and million- 
aires? Constantly, as on his rare visits to London he 
slunk in below its wide portico, he must have been 
increasingly aware of the unfitness of this habitation 
to a person of his rank. He, the least snobbish and 
pretentious man in the world, must have felt the ab- 
surdity, the pretentious snobbishnéss of putting this 
great golden palace to the uses of a Duke, when there 
were American, Argentine and Levantine millionaires 
who would have been much more at home there. And 
I can imagine this sense of shame growing upon him 
until it became intolerable, and his summoning his 
family and saying to them, ‘‘ Let us put an end to 
this career of folly, of trying to keep up in our little 
cockleshell with the transatlantic liners ; let us abandon 
pretence and snobbishnegs, find a house more suitable 
to our station in life, and there, like a plain ducal 
family, face life anew on a humbler but sounder basis ’’. 
And, fondly embracing his children before departing for 
Canada, I conceive his last words to have been: ‘* Try 
not to be ashamed to own that your father was a 
Duke ’’. 

Well, that is what it is coming to, or something 
very like it. But it is impossible to see the passing 
of Stafford House from its late owners without a little 
pang of regret for the things that have been and will 
not be again. The drifting of groups about its long 
galleries, decorated with their strange mixtures of 
Victorian horrors and Italian masterpieces; the shade 
of the trees in the garden on a summer afternoon, with 
the thrum of a guitar murmuring through the drowsy 
sunshine; the sense, communicated even through 
crowds, of a beautiful and benignant presence; and, 
perhaps most characteristic of all, the sight of the 
hall and the gilded staircase animated by the great 
world of one’s little day, and crowned by the figure 
in all that company most worthy to crown it... . 
Farewell, Stafford House, as the London of my genera- 
tion has known thee! Thou wert only a shell after 
all; a golden shell, but still a shell. Ah! but one 
does not like to think of the shell without its pearl, 
or look to find in its stead, in the golden crevices—a 
soap-bubble, even if sunlit. 


““A VENETIAN NIGHT.” 


By Joun PALMER. 


HY A! Ha! Ha! That, really, is all I have to say 

about the submission of the Lord Chamberlain 

to Mr. Butt of the Palace Theatre. Perhaps, however, 

I may be allowed the luxury of personal expansion. 

The pure joy of the theme ‘I told you so’ is not 
easily resisted by a successful prophet. 

I have elsewhere conclusively proved out of the 


mouths of managers and of officials of the Lord Cham- 
berlain that the Censor is in practice unable to oppose 
the big financial and professional interests of the 
theatre. I have neither the space nor the inclination 
to go again into the underground psychology of the 
department, or to show how, though the Censor is 
powerful enough to keep the public from seeing a 
decent play when they do not want it, he is not power- 
ful enough to keep the public from seeing an indecent 
play when, and if, they do. It was a clear apprecia- 
tion of these facts that so violently startled all my ideas 
about the Censor when I heard that his clerks had 
visited the ‘‘ Palace ’’, and reported that Mr. Butt must 
be opposed 4 outrance. Note that their report was 
entirely innocent of compromise. Professor Rein- 
hardt’s pantomime, about to be purveyed to the British 
public at enormous cost through the kind offices of 
Mr. Butt, was altogether unsuitable for presentation. 
It was not a matter of detail: the whole scheme and 
idea of the spectacle was, from the Censor’s point of 
view, objectionable. So ran the report of the depart- 
mental minions. Now, Mr. Butt is a very clever and 
a very potent dealer in public entertainment. He is 
no mere Mr. Barker, no mere dramatic author or pro- 
ducer with less money than brains. The Lord Cham- 
berlain’s opposition was without precedent ; and I duly 
expressed my surprise at, and admiration for, the 
Censor’s new-found courage. Perhaps he was tired of 
his absurd position. He wanted to be abolished. Or 
perhaps, I brutally suggested, it was all a mistake. 
The Lord Chamberlain’s officers had not realised their 
true position. Perhaps the prohibition would be with- 
drawn. 

There, indeed, you have it—I told you so! The 
pantomime has been re-inspected, and a spectacle, the 
whole idea of which was repugnant and incapable of 
presentation, has with a few ‘‘ modifications’’ been 
accepted for insurance at the Lord Chamberlain’s office. 
Meantime, if you would measure the good fortune of 
Mr. Butt in all this hurly-burly, dress up as a dramatic 
critic on a high-class weekly Review, and try to get a 
seat from Mr. Butt’s acting manager. I understand 
that the Palace Theatre is for the next three weeks 
choked with credulous people who, without inquiring 
whether Professor Reinhardt’s spectacle is good or 
bad, are determined to see a pantomime that has 
incarnadined the brazen forehead of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s department. Really, the public is incorrigibly 
faithful in its delusions. It does not seem able to learn 
that the horrid plays are the plays it takes its wives 
and children to see with the Censor’s permission; and 
that the Censor’s ban is the surest possible guarantee 
of complete respectability. 

1 wish I were Mr. Belloc. If I were Mr. Belloc, I 
should not be satisfied with merely pointing out that 
the Lord Chamberlain, as I foretold a week ago, has 
given way. I should not be satisfied with suggesting 
that the Lord Chamberlain’s office is, from its con- 
stitution and position, necessarily weak ; that it is help- 
lesslv enslaved, not dishonourably, but by the mere 
mechanical laws of pressure, to the needs of supply and 
demand in the theatrical market; that it is perpetually 
in the state described by psychologists as self-hypnosis. 
(To get yourself into this condition fix your eyes upon 
some bright object, and keep quite motionless for three 
hours. The bright object in the Censor’s case is really 
the box-office; but he is not aware of it.) Mr. Belloc 
would not be satisfied with any of these gentle and 
humane suggestions. He would assume that Lord 
Sandhurst and Mr.- Butt had an understanding (such 
as exists between the two Front Benches); that Lord 
Sandhurst for a consideration had agreed to object to 
Professor Reinhardt’s spectacle, and to withdraw the 
objection as soon as the advertisement was secured. 
Mr. Belloc would somehow discover that Lord Sand- 
hurst had a distant relative who knew someone who 
was expecting a legacy from the friend of someone 
else who was the tenth cousin of a man who held shares 
in the Palace Theatre. The last-named person would 
be a Jew, and the conspiracy would then be complete. 
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However, not being Mr. Belloc, 1 will merely insist that 
ihe consequences of the Censor’s conduct and influence 
in this matter of Professor Reinhardt’s pantomime are, 
in practice, precisely similar to what they would be 
if all that Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton and Mr. 
Bottomley, rolled into one and multiplied by their col- 
lected coefficient of expansion, could imagine, invent, 
or, possibly, know, of the curious backstairs world in 
which they are so thoroughly at home. 

Into the merits of the Censor’s first decision that 
‘“\ Venetian Night’? was not fit to be seen, and of 
his second decision that it was, I could not enter here, 
if | would. But the revised version is, from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s point of view, the model of a respectable 
play. There are two bedrooms. The lover and the 
husband are, from the Censor’s point of view, each on 
the right side of the right bedroom door—that is to 
say, the lover is on the inside and the husband is on 
the outside, which is exactly according to the regula- 
tions. It is the sort of play the Censor has always 
admired, in fact, it is the sort of play his principal 
examiner used to write. The pantomime is, in parts, 
thickly overlaid with musical cliché, written from the 
stomach, which again brings it into line with the popu- 
lar Viennese opera that the Censor loves. (By the 
way, do the Censor’s clerks read the scores of so-called 
musical plays? The Spartans knew that music was 
morally important. But what is the British official 
view?) Frankly Venetian Night ’’, coming from 
the hands of Professor Reinhardt and Herr VO6llmGller, 
is disappointing. Only in the nightmare section of the 
spectacle does it seem that Professor Reinhardt was 
necessary. Here his celebrated flair for the grotesque ; 
his perfect handling of the stage; his ability to suggest 
an atmosphere in pure terms of the theatre—in a word, 
his perfection of style in production—almost redeems 
the tedium of the libretto. The rapid succession of 
scenes, vignetted to fit a revolving stage, are a valuable 
protest against the more cumbersome methods of 
stage-craft familiar to the London public. But ‘“‘A 
Venetian Night’’ is in no sense a_ successor of 
‘*Sumurun’”’ or ‘‘ The Miracle ’’. Professor Rein- 
hardt has in this last instance had nothing to work 
upon. Obviously it is his temptation to rely too much 
upon craft; to accept too readily any peg for his spec- 
tacle ; to accept the business of expression before assur- 
ing himself that he has something to express. 

Ordinarily ‘‘ A Venetian Night’’ would totally fail 
with the public. Its merits are equally against it with 
its defects. Mr. Butt has been extremely fortunate in 
his advertisement ; for he certainly needed it. If, again, 
I were Mr. Belloc, I should here insinuate that Mr. 
Butt had shrewd doubts of the venture when first he 
saw it in rehearsal; and arranged with Lord Sandhurst 
accordingly. But I shall not insinuate. I will merely 
say that Mr. Butt is a very lucky man. 


KELTIC SONG. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


Te full title of a lecture given at University College 
on Friday evening of last week by Mr. A. P. 
Graves was ‘Irish History in Song, Ballad and 
Tune’’. (The occasion was the annual meeting of a 
very useful society, the National Home Reading 
Union.) The subject has had an attraction for me 
since some years ago I wrote concerning Scottish song, 
and declared that the only melodies worthy of the name 
of melody were Irish. Mr. Graves approaches that 
subject from a quite different side. Apparently he cares 
less for the tunes than the words: he wants, through 
the medium of song, to give one a much more vivid 
impression of Irish history than can be gained by the 
perusal of stodgy primers; and one is bound to admit 
that he is right and successful. The wise remark, so 
often quoted, of the gentleman who would rather make 
a nation’s songs than its laws is justified to everyone 
who has tried to read Irish history and then heard Irish 
songs. No other nation has such a collection of folk- 


song. Probably I am acquainted with only a thou- 
sandth part of it; and possibly for that reason I have 
never chanced on a single melody to match our own 
English ‘‘ Oak and the Ash and the Bonny Ivy Tree ”’ ; 
but certainly we English have not such a mass of folk- 
tune as the fraction of Irish folk-tune I do know. 

It is curious that so little good use has been made of 
this huge store by Irish composers. Bach and his pre- 
decessors adapted German songs and made them into 
sublime hymns : having arrived too late in the centuries 
to make the songs of the people, and not possessing the 
power to make the people’s laws, they took the people’s 
songs and turned them into Lutheran hymns, the most 
effective instrument—for good or for evil, as one regards 
the question—of the eighteenth century in Germany. 
Haydn made free use of Hungarian tunes in his finest 
quartets and symphonies. Beethoven used what were 
supposed to be, but were not, genuine Russian themes 
in the Rasoumofsky quartets. A hundred such in- 
stances could be given. In every case the theme was 
worked up into something great and noble. But in 
never one known to me has an Irish, English or 
Scottish musician worked up his stuff to boiling point ; 
nor in one has there emerged from the wrack a 
first-rate work of art. Stanford's Irish symphony con- 
tains some excellent music, but it is German music : 
it is no more Irish than Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Pibroch’’ is 
Scotch or than Cowen’s Scandinavian symphony is 
Scandinavian. The only man who ever infused the 
true national flavour into his music was MacCunn. 
His ‘* Land o’ th’ Mountain ’’ overture and the ‘* Dowie 
Dens ’’ were filied with all the sweetness and romance 
of the Highlands. And he has given over composing. 
The late Mr. D’Oyly Carte was responsible for much ; 
but I cannot believe that he stipulated in his will thet 
so fine a genius as MacCunn should be taken away 
from his real task in life to conduct the operettas of 
Sullivan, German and the rest. 

Mr. Graves at least demonstrated one thesis—the 
ballad-collectors of Ireland have not kept their eyes on 
Ireland. ‘Luther, Bach and the rest kept their eyes on 
Germany. But Mr. Graves knows too much and is too 
incommunicative to be of any use to the everyday, work- 
a-day man. He has not kept his eyes on Ireland, and 
is, in a word, too literary. He may be Irish, but 
Ireland to him is only a name; he seems to me rather 
to be asking for Irish sympathy than to be trying to 
impress the Sassenach with Irish superiority. That is 
not the way the trick is done. One way the trick is done 
is by showing the world at large that the music under 
discussion is the finest music in the world. Another 
way of proving the same thing is that of showing that 
the music in question is the worst music in the world. 
These two methods were untried by Mr. Graves the 
other night. He had with him a mighty force of 
singers. Itis no part of my business to criticise artists 
engaged in such a work; but, all the same, here they 
are: Madame Jean Sterling, Mr. Owen Colyer, Miss 
Edith Scruby and Miss Isobel Purdon; and I must say 
that (if I got their names correctly) they all did the 
work to perfection. Mr. Denis O'Sullivan used to sing 
Irish songs beautifully, and he preserved the Irish 
flavour: the atmosphere and colour of the thing were 
always there: he could almost compel one to catch the 
smell of the peat fire. But his aim was very different 
from that of Mr. Graves’ artists. 

These old Irish songs are indeed marvellous. They 
could not be much finer from a purely musical point of 
view ; and from the historian’s point of view nothing in 
the world could be so effective. The whole history of 
Ireland is sketched inthem. First of all we get the file, 
the Government poet of the moment—and he did as he 
was told, as obediently as Mr. Alfred Austin does to- 
day. He lorded it over the kings—lorded it over every- 
one in fact. But it seems as if his versification was 
not good enough, for soon he got deposed. The bard 
who succeeded him had at first a small part to play; 
he was reckoned no one for a long time. It is just in 
this middle period that the only Irish poetry worth the 
name of poetry was composed. It was the great 
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period. Some of the poems composed during it are 
splendid beyond comparison with other folk poetry. 
Yet was it the business of bards, or musicians, to devote 
their lives to the relation of deeds, done or undone, 
of their petty sovereigns? However, they did it and 
did it magnificently. The true national feeling behind 
their praise of little chieftains gave their verse the true 
fervour of true poetry. We—we English—know next 
to nothing about these mighty heroes, save that they 
were praised by the poets. It seems odd to me that 
Ireland should want a national music. We had a very 
fine one in England many years ago and made no 
boast of it. It died out mournfully, and we made no 
moan over its decease. Perhaps Mr. Graves will pay 
no attention to what I say; but I mean to say it all the 
same. I have already expressed my humble opinion that 
the Irish have some splendid songs. Some very intelli- 
gent people say the Kelts came from India. That need 
not much concern us who are not Kelts. We care not a 
jot where they came from: all we think about is where 
they are going to. And even as to that we are a little 
indifferent: all we want is the peace and quiet that 
ought to obtain within our borders. The Kelt won’t 
have it. What is worth caring for, from the musical 
critic’s point of view, is the splendid heritage of song 
these gentlemen have—a heritage they value very 
slightly. But because the output of song has ceased 
why should Mr. Graves make a fuss? Let us be con- 
tent with what remains. The Irish have had their day 
in art. They had their fili—their poets laureate—and 
they ‘‘ chucked them to the abyss’’. After that they 
had their bards; and after their bards they had Mr. 
Yeats and Mr. George Moore. And so, after all that 
Mr. Graves told us, we are where we are; and Ireland, 
out of all its mush and mess, has evolved a great volume 
of splendid song. 

At a seaside town where I have been staying for a 
few days two things have been raging—a south-west 
gale and a musical festival. So far as the storm is con- 
cerned I have no criticism to offer. With regard to the 
musical festival I have this criticism, Why on earth do 
the good people of the South Coast of this country want 
to hold a musical festival at all? Cannot they have 
their two or three enjoyable concerts a week—why try 
to crowd into one week enough concerts to fill up a 
year’s programmes ? 


A MASTERPIECE OF MEDIZEVAL ART.* 
By Sir E. Maunpe Tuompson G.C.B. 


| ahd years ago Queen Mary’s Psalter was better, 

if not more widely, known than it is now. Then 
the world was young. The study of mediaeval art 
flourished. It was the day of Burne-Jones and William 
Morris, and Ruskin was in his zenith. To these and 
others of their company the great collection of 
illuminated MSS. in the British Museum was as daily 
food. Ruskin was almost domiciled in the Department 
of MSS. With the enthusiast’s pardonable weakness 
for falling in love with some particular treasure and 
paying it assiduous attention for an unmeasured period 
till a new love took possession, he wrought something 
like confusion in the sober state of things. The 
MS. which for the time being was the reigning 
favourite would lose its official identity; it became 
““ Mr. Ruskin’s MS.’’; and the appearance of the well- 
known face surmounting the customary brilliantly blue 
neck-tie was the signal for the attendant to hurry away 
to fetch the volume which he knew the great man would 
want. In those days photographic reproductions were 
unknown. Feeble lithographic attempts were occasion- 
ally made, as in the case of this Psalter, to represent 
the wonderful drawings of the Middle Ages; but they 
were sorry attempts at best. What would not those 
old-time students have given to see such a reproduction 
as the one before me? No illuminated MS. of the 
national collection could have a better claim to be thus 


* ‘Queen Mary's Psalter."’ With an Introduction by Sir 
George Warner. London: British Museum. 1612. 45s. 


presented than Queen Mary’s Psalter; and the present 
handsome volume, which gives us the whole of its 
miniatures and drawings, will be hailed with delight 
and with gratitude to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Nor could the editing of the work have been 
entrusted to a more competent expert than Sir George 
Warner, whose introduction is both learned and com- 
plete. 

It is not always remembered that King George II., 
whose memory is scorned in the annals of literature 
and art, was a munificent benefactor of the then newly 
founded British Museum. In 1757 he made over to it 
the Royal Library of the Kings of England, including 
Queen Mary’s Psalter. ‘‘ Princely generosity’’, the 
expression applied to the gift in the book before me, 
is not too emphatic a phrase for that great benefaction. 

The queen whose name is associated with the Psalter 
was Mary Tudor, and the way it came into her posses- 
sion is something of a romance. A note, in Latin, on 
one of the fly-leaves records that a Customs officer, 
one Baldwin Smith, withheld (retraxit) the MS. from 
conveyance to foreign parts and presented it to her 
Majesty in the first year of her reign, October 1553. 
All honour to Baldwin Smith, that prompt preventer 
of the export of a British work of art! But its 
previous history is almost a blank. There is, how- 
ever, an entry to the effect that, ‘‘ This boke was sume 
tyme the Erle of Rutelands "; whom the editor would 
identify with Henry Manners, who succeeded to the 
title in 1543, and who in July 1553, on the accession 
of Queen Mary, was imprisoned for a few weeks as 
a suspected adherent of Lady Jane Grey. The near 
coincidence of the date of his arrest with that of the 
gift to the Queen lends colour to the possibility of an 
attempt, at that crisis in Rutland’s career, to dispose 
of the MS. abroad. But, however that may be, rest 
we thankful and bless the memory of Baldwin Smith. 

Queen Mary’s Psalter is a thick large octavo of 
more than three hundred vellum leaves. It is of English 
work of the early years of the fourteenth century, the 
period when the art of illumination in Western Europe 
reached its climax, the more rigid, if more exact, style 
of the previous century having gradually softened into 
an easier condition of graceful yielding lines and, 
decorative sentiment. The ornamentation falls into 
three groups. First, there is the Psalter itself, 
furnished with a succession of illuminated miniatures. 
Even if the MS. had been restricted to the Psalter, 
these exquisite illuminations would have sufficed to 
place it in the front rank of MSS. of its kind. But it 
is more than a Psalter. Its special distinction lies in 
our second group, a wonderful series of outline tinted 
illustrations of Old Testament history to the death of 
Solomon, preceding the Psalter. And, in the third 
place, there is a multitude of small tinted drawings 
in the same style occupying the lower margins of the 
Psalter. Most remarkable of all, the whole of the 
draughtsmanship of the MS. is the work of one hand, 
a high artistic standard being maintained throughout. 
A careful scrutiny of the work reveals those subtle 
traits and consistent family features which could only 
be the creation of one mind and one hand. Non omnia 
possumus omnes; but the artist of Queen Mary’s 
Psalter was a master of his art. 

Let us survey the Biblical series of outline drawings. 
They are arranged mostly in pairs in simple frames, 
with brief descriptions in Anglo-Norman French. 
Drawing in outline with tinted draperies was a favourite 
English style from the days of the Anglo-Saxons, in 
whose schools it flourished, and after the Conquest 
it was not abandoned. Thus the extraordinary facility 
of these drawings may be attributed to a thorough 
training in a recognised branch of English art. The 
early scenes offer a test of the ability of the draughts- 
man in depicting the nude. Here, as the editor 
remarks, he was decidedly in advance of his time; but 
this was not his forte. His Adamis a rather weak-kneed 
creature, and physically as well as immorally needs a 
deal of literal backing up, in the Temptation, from the 
fiend behind him. On the other hand, the figure of 
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Eve in the same scene is finely drawn and well pro- 
portioned. Whether intentionally or not, it is a jaunty 
person that marches out of Paradise arm-in-arm with 
her more reluctant husband. 

But it was in the draped human figure that our 
artist excelled. His drapery, defining rather than cloth- 
ing the limbs, falls in graceful and natural folds, moving 
with the movements of the body. In this he was a 
master. There are scenes in the series in which he 
has surpassed himself in his presentment of the draped 
human form with an extraordinary delicacy of touch. 
We may refer to his fine dignified rendering of Moses 
(44, 45), and of David in prayer (107), and to the 
graceful drawing of female figures in Sarah and Hagar 
(18, 19), Jael (56), Ruth and Naomi (79, 80), the Queen 
of Sheba (116) and the group of Solomon’s wives (117). 
If there is a certain monotony in the type of the features 
and an occasional lack of energy it is to be noted that 
the scale is minute; and moreover there are conven- 
tions. In medizval art, as seen inthe MSS., the human 
countenance rarely puts off its placid composure. The 
dignified, the sublime and the beautiful may be 
attempted, often with success. But the depiction of 
anger or other violent passion usually borders on the 
grotesque. In the pose of the standing figure, too, 
there is convention. The weight of the body is thrown 
on one leg, the hip projected, while the other leg is 
extended with the foot turned outward, the whole figure 
thus appearing to have a swaying motion. This pose 
also is apt to become monotonous, but it is always 
gracefully rendered, and it is an excellent one for the 
disposition of drapery, especially in long-robed figures. 
But not all medieval attitudes were graceful. Why 
should the king in the Middle Ages sit with crossed 
legs? No doubt it implied superiority. Thus sits the 
aged Isaac as he bids his first-born prepare the savoury 
meat that he loved. But this does not account for 
Esau’s attitude as he leans on his bow and crosses one 
foot over the other, presumably to indicate standing at 
ease. And vet Cain, called to account by the Almighty, 
assumes the same posture and is anything but at his 
ease. 

The rapidity with which the artist did his work must 
have been remarkable. As a master he could convey 
his meaning in a few strokes. Take, for example, his 
treatment of the hand. Every possible turn and gesture 
and action of that member is represented ; and yet the 
fingers are often mere scratches. There was no need 
to elaborate. In some details he might be accused of 
actual carelessness. His drawing of such straight-line 
objects as a rod or sceptre or weapon is often rough 
and wavering. Goliath’s spear-shaft is rather a reed 
shaken with the wind than a weaver’s beam; and 
neither Esau’s nor Jephthah’s bow would have shot 
straight. In such details he did not condescend. The 
harsher outlines of some of his less successful designs 
may be accidental and the fault of his pen; and the 
strengthening of some of the contours of head or cheek, 
not always accurate, can scarcely be the work of the 
original hand. All the methods of the artist point to 
the conclusion that he was a master who, in ordinary 
circumstances, reserved himself for the highest work 
and left minor details to more mechanical hands under 
his direction. That he should have been employed 
alone on the entire series of designs in Queen Mary’s 
Psalter is proof that it was executed for some exalted 
personage. There is nothing improbable in Sir George 
Warner’s suggestion that King Edward II. was the 
original owner. 

The series of small outline subjects is drawn with 
the same facility and delicacy as the Old Testament 
series. They cover a wider field: ‘‘ real and imaginary 
creatures from medizval bestiaries; tilting, hunting 
and hawking scenes and other field sports ; games and 
pastimes of all kinds; banquets, music and dancing ; 
drolleries and grotesque monsters; and finally long 
series of miracles of the Virgin and lives and passions 
of saints ’’. In all this variety, both here and in the 
Biblical series, we are most attracted by the scenes from 
domestic life. 


hawking are admirable, both in composition and in 
graceful drawing. Among others, the grouping of 
dancing quartets seems to have been a_ favourite 
design; men and matrons, youths and maidens, and, 
humorously, monks and nuns advance in fours to the 
music of appropriate performers, their hands linked 
together with ribbons. The older generation among 
us may remember to have seen in their youth the morris- 
dancers forming up in lines, linked together in the 
same manner with knotted handkerchiefs. Such small 
domestic traditions are long-lived. The battle-scenes, 
too, are equally admirable, the arms and armour 
accurate; but the artist could never have witnessed 
actual warfare or he would not have lopped off limbs 
clean-cut like wooden billets. One detail is noticeable. 
The galloping knight with upraised sword, a pro- 
minent figure in many of these scenes, is identical with 
the galloping knight of royal and baronial seals, and 
suggests that our artist was a designer in more than 
one branch of art. 

We have left to the last the Psalter itself, that por- 
tion of the MS. to which actual illumination—that is, 
decoration with body-colour and gold—was applied. 
Unfortunately, even photography is here at fault, for 
the absence of the brilliant colouring of the original 
intensifies the contrast between the light, delicate 
drawing of the designs and the heavily loaded diapers 
and gilding of the backgrounds. In such a MS. as 
this the contrast is the more appreciable as so much of 
the charm of the drawing consists in the delicacy of the 
outline. As it was the practice of illuminators to fill 
in the background of the miniature before the comple- 
tion of the design, which in the first instance was only 
sketched in, it is obvious that, however careful the 
mechanical work of diapering and gilding, much of the 
value of the outline, unless strongly defined, was in 
danger of being lost. In this respect, then, the 
illuminated miniatures of the MS. may be criticised ; 
but, notwithstanding, the reproductions still sufficiently 
show the extraordinary ability of the only begetter of 
Queen Mary’s Psalter. Great praise is due to the 
Oxford University Press for the skill with which both 
miniatures and drawings have been so faithfully pre- 
sented in this volume. 


“FRENCH CARDES?...CLUBBS, SPADES, 
DYMONDS AND HEARTS ?” 


By JeEnNETT HUMPHREYS. 


a 1628, three years after the marriage of Charles I. 

with Henriette Marie, was founded ‘‘ the Worship- 
ful Company of the Makers of Playing Cards’’. The 
company has lasted in its full livery of a hundred 
members from that moment until this. But no reason 
is apparent why 1628 was felt to be particulariy appro- 
priate for this corporal enrolment and civic recogni- 


tion. French cardes with their Clubbs, Spades, 
Dymonds and Hearts, were not introduced into 
England by the King’s French bride. They were 


alluded to in those terms, in 1591, by Florio, teaching 
his Italian language at Oxford, and publishing the 
‘* Second Frutes of his Phrases and Dialogues ”’ to 
show his method. Doubtless, Henriette Marie’s 
retinue, the sieurs and Vicomtes and Chevaliers 
d’honneur and sous-officiers arriving with her, brought 
playing-cards in their valises; but plenty could have 
been bought about Chepe and Powles had they been 
forgotten. The Parisians may have shown themselves 
adepts at le jeu, la coupe, and la donne, proclaiming 
la triomphe and sweeping une levée into their own 
accounts fascinatingly ; but the little pieces of painted 
pasteboard with which they played had long been looked 
at by London eyes. Florio, in those ‘* Dialogues ”’, 
seating his two men at Primo, otherwise called Primero, 
had made his S. man cry vexedly : ‘‘ ’Tis a great matter 
I cannot have a chief carde ’’, and his A. man retort, 
‘* And I have none but coate cards’’. Tranio, too, in 
‘‘The Taming of the Shrew’’, when reflecting on 


Birth-scenes, banquets, hunting and | Gremio’s riches, had cried: ‘I have faced it with a 
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card of ten’’; and in ‘“‘ Henry VI.”’ (Part III.) Gloster 
had said of Warwick’s plots and overthrowings : 

««. . . Whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
The king was slily fingered from the deck ”’, 
‘‘deck’’ being used in Tudor times for ‘‘ pack’’. So 
the evidence is clear that the royal Caroline marriage 
had made no innovation as to the existence of grades 
and values in playing-cards. Nor had anything come 
in with it entitling them to be called ‘‘ French ’”’. 
Florio’s ‘‘ Phrases ’’’ of 1591—affording a title to this 
short €ssay—made his two primo-players A. and S. 

put the matter thus: 

A. What? Be these French cardes? 

S. Yes, sir, doo not you see they have clubbs, 

spades, dymonds and hearts? 
Which is conclusive. And there it can rest. 

A pamphlet issued in 1642, however, takes up the 
chief-card and coate-card question with so much venom 
and seriousness it has to be drawn from the shadows 
here and placed in the full centre. It had but four 
leaves to it, and is called ‘‘ Several Propositions to the 
Houses of Parliament’’. In the course of its argu- 
ment it tells their honours of the two Houses “‘ It is 
not without grounds that the Israel of God would be 
well pleased now and then to recreate themselves with 
New Cutt and some such other games if they had Kings 
and Queenes of the Circumcision and Knaves of the 
Covenant ’’. Further, it chooses the kings and queens. 
They should bear, it suggests, Old Testament names, 
as, ‘‘the Kings to be David, Josiah, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, the Queenes Sarah, Rachel, Hester, 
Susanna’’. And, further still, lamenting that facts 
are other than this, it exhorts the two Houses to be 
pleased to take into consideration that scandalous 
** Packe of Cards which hath upon the Coates names 
unfit for Regenerate ears, as Hercules, Alexander, 
Julius Cesar and Hector of Troy’’. 

That far the Royalties. Then there were those 
special subjects for lampooning, the Knaves. In so far 
as they are to be of the Covenant, the pamphlet says 
they may be called Balaac, Achitophel, Tobit, and Bel; 
but it goes into more scorn and more length when it 
gives the alternative: ‘‘ Or, if some men out of an 
holy dislike to Antiquity, should desire to have Moderne 
Kings and Queenes and Knaves . . . put the names 
of any foure of the five Members upon the foure Kings 

. any foure women belonging to them upon the 
foure Queenes, and upon the foure Knaves—Calamy, 
Marshall, Downing and Burges. 

The sting of the pamphleteer came out in that 
alternative, which he termed his ‘‘ Lastly’’. It was 
indifferent to him—kings being of such small account 
they could be beheaded—which four of the five members 
were painted in royal robes and pass muster under a 
crown, but when it came to the knaves—who did count 
—there was no failure of definition. He of the first 
water was Calamy, one of the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, vicar of S. Mary, Aldermanbury, 
preacher before the Parliament frequently, taking his 
place among the ejected in 1662. He of the second 
water was Marshall, impelled to become a divinity 
student after hearing Archbishop Usher’s sermons at 
Allhallows. The third who must be shamed by the 
Knave’s Coate was Downing, not obscure at all as 
the nephew of Governor Winthrop of New England, 
Puritan. And the fourth was Burges, veering about 
as Downing had veered between Charles and Cromwell, 
and partaking of plunder when the churches were 
robbed during the Commonwealth, and plunder was 
handy. These, the Worshipful Company of the Makers 
of Playing-Cards must gibbet, would they, would they 
not, one each to be a Clubb, a Spade, a Dymond, a 
Heart ; though when it came to flinging out one of the 
five members to fit the arithmetic of the Foure Kings, 
discretion was permitted. The Livery could decide on 
Hazelrig, Hollis, Hampden, Pym, Strode, as the Livery 
pleased. One valued the other. Sir Arthur Hazelrig 
was concerned in a plot concocted down at the Red 
Lyon, Portsmouth; Hollis had held the Speaker down 
in his chair when he was about to dart out of it over 
the Tonnage and Poundage ; Hampden had refused to 


pay his twenty-shilling tax for Ship-Money ; Pym was 
another of the group (Cromwell with them) who had 
embarked for America, but by the king’s order were 
set ashore; and Strode, of the Societies of the Inner 
Middle Temple, could be dealt with on the same terms 
as the others. Rascal one, rascal all, and it did not 
signify. 

The little point of coat-card versus court-card 
deserves short mention. Coat is heraldic, so has its 
rights. In the past it was the coat which had to carry 
the lawful device of a nation or of a family; each suit 
followed that badge, or livery, or cognisance, or token, 
following suit the inexorable duty; and this indicates 
precisely what games of cards were. They were the 
table representations—as chess is—of the uprising of 
one country or clan against another, with feuds, 
factions, skirmishes, and all the stress, the rivalry, 
the excitement of striving to gain mastery. And 
possibly some of the chivalry embodied in this is 
stripped off by the substitution of Court for Coat. The 
Castle goes for the Palace. Or is it the Battlefield 
for Gallantry ? 

But at this point let playing-cards be turned face 
downwards that a fact may be stated concerning the 
devices they bear ppon their backs. They are, and 
they have been, exactly what is known by old collectors 
and commercially. But in 1882 one of the Masters of 
Company who are the makers of them wishing to give 
the value of distinction to the packs of cards presented 
to their guests at the annual banquet, invited card- 
back designs to be sent in, a prize to go to the best. 
The scheme—known as the Phillips Competition in 
recognition of its founder—has not since been dropped. 
It places no restrictions on the subject of the picture 
each competitor may submit (save that it must com- 
prise the City arms), it allows the use of as many as 
six colours, and the cost the company may incur in 
the production is, of course, not to enter into the mind. 
With gold-plate glistening on banqueting table and 
sideboard, gold may properly enrich the souvenir. In 
effect the competitors are as free as the fairies in 
Windsor Forest when the Merry Wives disported there, 
to touch 

‘* Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest, 

With loyal blazon. . . 

And Hony soit qui mal y pense write 

In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue and white, 

Like sapphires, pearls, and rich embroidery 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bended knee ”’. 
And how this licence has allowed Roubiliac-like 
escutcheon-forms to be worked up, and severer entabla- 
tures, and niches, and historic incidents—all gorgeous 
and jewel-like—may be seen by those who ask to see 
in the Guildhall Library. 

Those Clubbs, and Spades, and Dymonds and Hearts 
are left still to form their own imageries, or to point to 
the great pursuits of human life, in their own way. In 
respect of them there may be written down the 
following : 

‘Keen Wit devised Card-suits, not Chance. 

They mark the capturing advance 

Of Forces over thee to sway, 

And subtly thus may Life portray. 

Disclose which suit shall win. 

The Heart, where Love lies lasting, pure? 

The Diamond, Wealth’s tricksy lure? 

The Club, for War aggressive, loud? 

The Spade, to spread thy earthly shroud? ”’ 
Deal !—It lies within’’. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TORY OPPOSITION TO HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 

26 October 1912. 

Sir—In answer to such criticisms as Mr. Cockshutt’s 
letter in your issue of 12 October, would it not be true 
to’say that while many of us old Tories have an un- 
appeasable distaste for the religion and past political 
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history of Orange Ulster we find ourselves nevertheless 
at one with her in her determination—*‘ No Home 
Rule ’’? 

And why? Because in order to obtain it we have 
seen the Irish Nationalists and their henchmen, the 
British Radicals, successively disgrace, degrade, and 
gag the Commons’ House of Parliament ; then degrade 
and virtually abolish the House of Lords; and persis- 
tently do their utmost to render hopeless the cause of 
Catholic and all religious education in England. 

For ‘‘Home Rule”’ they have deliberately, and 
perhaps irreparably, wrecked the ancient Constitution 
of these kingdoms, and left us without a single 
authority which we feel bound to obey ; for the ignorant 
audacity would needs be great which could bid us 
recognise in the maimed and mutilated monster they 
have left us that free assembly of the Estates of these 
Realms to whose legislation we were accustomed to 
yield a loyal and free obedience. As well claim such 
for the discredited Rump in our own history, or the 
assemblies of ‘‘ Montagnards’’? and Communards in 
French. 

No, Sir; Ulster may be with us in the fight, and her 
determination be the model of our own, but it is not 
the rights of Ulster but the wrongs of England that 
make us Catholics and Tories unalterably and inflexibly 
determined there shall be no ‘‘ Home Rule”’. 

Better civil war! Better (if need be) go down to 
history as patriots who fought and lost, than as fatuous, 
craven-hearted dastards who yielded up, short of the 
ultimate compulsion, to avowed rebels and_ political 
gamesters, all that their ancestors—their saints and 
kings, their warriors and statesmen—in a thousand 
years had achieved and won. 

I have the honour to be Sir 
Your obedient servant 
FS. 


THE TAX ON WHEAT. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Sir—For more than thirty years I have been preach- 
ing the doctrine of Protection for British industries and 
agriculture, and I divide the opponents into two classes, 
the ignorant and the selfishly interested. With regard 
to wheat I do not quite agree with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal of a 2s. per quarter duty on foreign and 
nothing at all on colonial. I should say 4s. on foreign 
and 2s. on colonial, for if it is to come in free from 
anywhere how is it going to benefit our own farmers 
and agriculturists generally, especially as the production 
of wheat in the colonies is rapidly increasing, and they 
may in the near future be able to supply all we want? 

I know full well the sickening nonsense published 
about *‘ taxing the food of the people ’’; we know it is 
more an election cry than anything else. I have before 
me as I write over fifty publications on both sides of 
the question, but I do not take my ideas from any of 
them. I go by my own experience, and I consider our 
present fiscal policy, under existing circumstances, in- 
sane and suicidal. Do Free Traders really believe that 
Protectionists want to make food dearer for the poor? 
Is a loaf cheap to them at 2d. if they have no work 
and consequently no money to buy it? The question is 
often asked: Can work be guaranteed to everybody 
under Protection? No Protectionist is foolish enough 
to suggest any such thing. They simply say that with 
it there would be a very good chance, but with free 
imports, for a large number, there is no chance at all, 
and one would think they would sooner have taxed 
bread than none. I have never yet met with a single 
sound argument from the Free Traders; all they can 
advance is built upon beautiful theories, as Cobden’s 
ideas were. For one thing, we have no Free Trade with 
any important country in the world, nor are we ever 
likely to get it. 

Who then are those who condemn Protection? For 
the most part they are professional men, lawyers, 
parsons, doctors etc.—men who never had a week’s 
experience of trade in their lives, and all they know about 


it they get from the misleading Board of Trade Returns. 
Then there are the non-producing workmen, such as 
railway servants ; but all these would benefit by a general 
advance of prosperity in the country under Protection. 
I should like to know how lawyers would fare if it were 
not for the commercial classes? They have not been 
experiencing a very happy time lately, and I am also 
quite sure doctors have not. The home trade, at any 
rate, was never worse than it is now. But perhaps the 
most vehement opponents of a change in our fiscal policy 
are the too numerous individuals who get their living 
by buying and selling foreign goods; it is no use trying 
to convert them. These are the gentlemen who, 
assisted by foreigners, bribe people, principally boys, to 
interrupt advocates of any change at political meetings, 
to my certain knowledge. 

Many British workmen vote against Protection 
because they are told to do so by their Socialistic leaders, 
who give them the idea now that thieving is better than 
working. The said Socialists also are dreadfully afraid 
that Protection would be playing into the hands of the 
hated landlord and capitalist, so they cut off their nose 
to spite their face. 

I am Sir yours truly 
TRADER. 


CRIME AGAINST SERBS AND CRIME IN 
SERVIA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


27 Hohenzollern Strasse Munich Bavaria 
23 October 1912. 

Sir—At a time when many persons are waxing 
eloquent on the subject of Turkish atrocities and the 
civilising mission of the Balkan States, the following 
statistics may be of interest to the public in general and 
to members of the Balkan Committee in particular. 

The Servian newspapers of 20 September O.S. 
(3 October N.S.) publish official statistics of the crimes 
committed against Serbs in Turkey during the last six 
years. According to the statistics of the Servian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs these are as follows, 
between 1906 and the present day : 436 assassinations, 
261 attempted assassinations, 289 acts of brigandage, 
293 thefts, 229 cases of holding up to ransom, 160 cases 
of cruelty, 213 assaults, 31 cases of arson, 10 cases .of 
profanation of sacred objects, 146 illegal detentions, 33 
rapes. These are the figures, and it is improbable that 
they err on the side of being under-estimated. 

According to statistics furnished by the Servian Cour 
de Cassation and published by the ‘‘ Politika’’ on 
2 March O.S. (15 March N.S.) 1911, there occurred 
in Servia between 1 January 1910 and 1 january 1911, 
therefore in the course of one year : 850 assassinations, 
939 cases of wounding, 350 crimes against personal 
liberty, among which are 69 cases of rape, 54 crimes 
against morality (délits contre les meeurs), 2093 thefts 
and cases of receiving stolen goods, 240 acts of 
brigandage, 618 crimes committed by officials in dis- 
charge of their official duties. 

The figures speak for themselves. I make no com- 
ment beyond calling attention to the fact that a com- 
parison of the two sets of statistics results in the start- 
ling conclusion that the life and property of a Serb are 
at least as safe living under the egis of the Star and the 
Crescent as among his own gentle compatriots. Mean- 
while much more will doubtless be written about the 
civilising mission of the Balkan States. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 
CHRISTOPHER SANDEMAN. 


““WESTMINSTER ABBEY.”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 30 October 1912. 
Sir—Referring to Mr. William Mercer’s letter in the 
Saturpay Review of 19 October, it may interest him 
and Signor Piceller to know that fuller information as 
to the thirteenth-century Westminster painters may be 
gleaned from Professor W. R. Lethaby’s ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen’’, from a valuable 
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aper contributed by him about four years ago to the 
‘Burlington Magazine’, treating of the famous 
Painted Chamber, and from Rokewoode’s ** Painted 
Chamber ’’ in ‘‘ Vetusta Monumenta ”’ of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

| must add that Professor Lethaby was the main 
source of the article I contributed to this Review; my 
article indeed was a review of his paper in the Walpole 
Society’s Annual. One passage in Mr. Mercer’s most 
interesting letter needs explanation. I did not include 
“Frate Guglielmo da Westminster and Maestro 
Gualtiero di Durham’”’ with our English artists; I in- 
cluded Master William of Westminster, a monk, and 
Master Walter of Durham. This point should be made, 
I think, lest by a not unnatural mistake our English 
painters should be appropriated by the Italians. 

Your obedient servant 
C. H. BAKER. 


THE PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpAy Review. 
27 October 1912. 

Sir—As your correspondent “‘J. R. C.’’ again 
attacks me in your columns after intimating that he 
had ‘‘ no such bellicose intention’’, perhaps you will 
kindly permit me to make a final reply. He ridicules 
my reference to the engraving in Dugdale as Shake- 
speare’s portrait ‘‘ in old age ’’ on the supposition that 
the latter ‘‘ died in the prime of life’’. But Shake- 
speare was fifty-two when he died, and the engraving 
shows that, like many other persons of that age, he 
was already an ‘‘ old man’’. The Oxford poet, A. H. 
Clough, died when he was forty-two, yet the portrait 
prefixed to his works plainly indicates that he was 
rapidly approaching, if he had not indeed already 
reached, ‘‘ old age’’. 

**J. R. C.”’ gives us a choice of three materials of 
which the ‘‘ Putti’’ might have been made—namely, 
“marble, stone, or Derbyshire alabaster’’, and then 
states that ‘‘in neither (sic) of these materials could 
the sculptures, as represented in Dugdale, have been 
executed at all’’. Well, if that really be the case (I 
am by no means certain that it is), then the ‘‘ Putti”’ 
must manifestly have been made of some other mate- 
rial, and have been affixed to the monument, as the 
engraving proves that they were there. 

I will only add that it is difficult to believe that the 
inane effigy at present in Stratford Church could pos- 
sibly represent the real author of the plays. 

Faithfully yours 
R. S. BerEsrorp. 


| This correspondence is now closed.—Epb. S.R.] 


LOST TUNES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
32 Shelbourne Road Dublin 
26 October. 1912. 

Sirn—‘‘ Water Parted from the Sea’’ was the com- 
position of Giusto Ferdinando Tenducci, the celebrated 
sopranist, and, according to the ‘‘ Recollections of 
John O’Keeffe ’’, was sung by him with great accept- 
ance at the Smock Alley Theatre during his first visit 
to Dublin late in 1765. Some account of Tenducci’s 
career will be found in ‘‘ Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians’’. In 1770 a mezzotint portrait of him 
was issued, scraped by Finlayson after the painting by 
Bruscetti, in which he was shown holding the music of 
““ Water Parted from the Sea ”’. 

Seeing that ‘‘ The Minuet in Ariadne’’ was first 
heard in London early in 1734, when Handel’s opera 
“Arianna ’’ was produced, it must have been pretty 
Stale when Goldsmith wrote. Otherwise known as 
“* How is it Possible ’’, from the English words to which 
it was afterwards wedded, the famous minuet was pub- 
lished as a broadsheet in or about 1736. An examplar 
1s to be seen in the British Museum Library. 

Yours faithfully 
W. J. Lawrence. 


REVIEWS. 
DISRAELI’S MERIDIAN.—I. 


“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” 
By W. F. Monypenny. Vol. 1I. London: Murray, 
1912. 12s. net. 


Art an interval of two years Mr. Monypenny has 

presented us with the second volume of Disraeli’s 
Life, covering the second ten years, and the most 
important, of his career. As Disraeli’s public life ex- 
tended over fifty years, if Mr. Monypenny does not 
move faster the biography will stretch out to the crack 
of doom. We remember that Gibbon took twelve years 
to write his history; but then he stalked solemnly over 
fourteen centuries. We should advise the publisher, 
and Lord Beaconsfield’s executors, to come to terms 
with Mr. Monypenny as to the period of protraction, 
or the public interest may flag. Nor can we see any 
justification for the delay, as the second volume con- 
sists almost entirely of extracts from Disraeli’s 
“Letters to his Sister Sarah’’, from ‘* Coningsby ”’ 
and ‘‘ Sibyl’’, and from the speeches. We do not 
complain of the length of these quotations, or of the fact 
that they are taken from published works, with which 
we are all, or most of us, very familiar. We merely 
observe that this kind of work requires little or no 
research, and that a practised literary man might surely, 
with the aid of a paste-pot and a pair of scissors, put 
together such a volume as this in six months. Unless 
indeed Mr. Monypenny only began to read Disraeli 
after he had undertaken to write him! This suspicion 
has crossed our mind more than once, and is rather 
confirmed by the trite and commonplace reflections on 
the political drama in which Mr. Monypenny indulges 
himself. He makes the impression of having come new 
to a subject, which is too big for him, or which he has 
not reduced to roundness and smoothness by long re- 
volutions in his mind. Those of us who have read 
the Letters to Sarah over and over again, who know 
almost by heart ‘‘ Coningsby ’’ and Sibyl ’’—Mr. 
Monypenny repeats the vulgarism of writing *‘ Sybil’’, 
the Latin word being Sibylla and the Greek 3/Bvd\Aa 
—and who enjoy the speeches more than the ‘“‘ Letters 
of Junius’’, will find no new lights in this volume. 
Though it was understood that Mr. Monypenny has 
been busy at Knowsley and other great houses, there 
is very little fresh matter, and only one or two short 
letters which have not already been published. Are 
there no letters from Mrs. Wyndham Lewis or Lady 
Beaconsfield? Disraeli must have kept them; where 
are they? We should like to have known more about 
his debts, for the difficulties of genius are more in- 
teresting than the successes. Also, there must be in 
the letter-bundles of the great houses a good deal of 
abuse of the young Disraeli, which would have served 
as a piquant contrast to the self-praise which the hero 
so lavishly bestows upon himself. 

It is possible that we may have expected too much 
of this second volume, more than any man could do 
with it. It is probable that our disappointment is due 
to this feeling, for the years between 1837 and 1846 
were the meridian of Disraeli’s orbit. It was in these 
ten years that he first got elected to Parliament, after 
three unsuccessful attempts, married his wife, made 
his failure in the House of Commons, wrote ‘‘ Con- 
ingsby ’’ and ‘‘ Sibyl ’’, crushed Sir Robert Peel, broke 
up the Conservative party, and on the ruins climbed 
into the leadership of the Tories. In no province of 
history, political, literary, artistic, scientific, financial, 
is there any comparable record of the absolute triumph 
of genius. And Disraeli never did anything better than 
the achievements of this decade. He never wrote any- 
thing better than ‘‘ Coningsby ’’ and “ Sibyl’’, unless 
perhaps it was his Life of Lord Georga Bentinck, 
which followed immediately on this period, and which 
is the best political biography in the language. He 
certainly never made any speeches as good as those 
he delivered against Peel in 1845 and 1846, though here 
again we must slightly stretch our limit so as to take 
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in the speech which he made in 1848 against the Liberal 
Government, and which secured him in the position 
of leader of the Opposition. ‘‘ Lothair’’ and ‘* Endy- 
mion’’ have a charm of their own, the charm of a 
restrained satire, sometimes so delicate that it eludes 
perception, and of an urbane omniscience, which is the 
glory and the glow of the last years of a great states- 
man. But they have not the vigour and the overwhelm- 
ing wit of ‘‘ Coningsby ’’ and ‘‘ Sibyl’, which more- 
over deal in prophecies afterwards fulfilled. | No one 
but a fool denies the enormous value of experience in 
politics; and Disraeli’s speeches in later years are for 
that reason more instructive to the political student. 
But they are not to be compared for dash and deadly 
invective and sweeping eloquence with these four or 
five philippics against Peel; for let the youthful politi- 
cian of to-day, who makes four or five speeches a week, 
reflect that Disraeli made himself the leader of a great 
party by not more than half a dozen speeches in three 
years. Mr. Monypenny gives us excellent extracts, but 
the speeches are well worth reading through in Mr. 
Kebbel’s volumes. 

Of the fresh matter in this volume the pleasantest 
is that which relates to his engagement and marriage 
with Mrs. Wyndham Lewis. Disraeli admitted that 
his first idea was to marry her house and income; but 
there can be no doubt that when once he had captured 
her, which was not difficult, he became genuinely 
attached to her, and proved a model husband as she 
was a perfect wife. There are some love-letters to the 
lady, which the author of ‘‘ Venetia ’’ and ‘‘ Contarini 
Fleming ’’ must have written quite easily, and which 
probably did not mean much. But the lovers had one 
serious quarrel, during which Disraeli wrote her one 
letter, which he certainly meant, and which is remark- 
able for saying those things which lovers generally do 
not say. “‘ Mary Ann’”’ had thrown his mercenary 
motives in his teeth, for Disraeli characteristically 
begins by admitting that he had been attracted by her 
fortune, but that it had turned out to be less than 
he supposed. ‘“I avow, when I first made my 
advances to you, I was influenced by no romantic feel- 
ings. . . Now for your fortune : I write the sheer truth. 
That fortune proved to be much less than I, or the 
world, imagined. It was, in fact, as far as I was con- 
cerned, a fortune which could not benefit me in the 
slightest degree; it was merely a jointure not greater 
than your station required; enough to maintain your 
establishment, and gratify your private tastes. To eat 
and to sleep in that house and nominally to call it mine 
—these could be only objects for a penniless adventurer. 

. By heavens, as far as worldly interests are con- 
cerned, your alliance could not benefit me. All that 
society can offer is at my command; it is not the 
apparent possession of a jointure that ever elevates 
position. I can live, as I live, without disgrace, until 
the inevitable progress of events gives me that inde- 
pendence which is all I require. . . . No; I would not 
condescend to be the minion of a princess; and not all 
the gold of Ophir should ever lead me to the altar. Far 
different are the qualities which I require in the sweet 
participator of my existence. My nature demands that 
my life should be perpetual love.’”” This was carrying 
things with a high hand, for the facts were that Disraeli 
was about thirty-four years of age; that he owed about 
£20,000; that he was a member of Parliament with 
contests before him in times when contests cost as many 
thousands as they do hundreds to-day; that he had no 
income except an allowance from his father and an 
occasional cheque from his publisher ; that Mrs. Wynd- 
ham Lewis had a jointure of £4000 a year (equivalent 
to about £5000 to-day), with more to come; and a 
very nice house in Park Lane. It was mere Disraelian 
audacity to pretend that such an alliance could not 
benefit him in the slightest degree; for it saved him. 
Without what he himself called “‘ a root in the country ”’ 
(in “‘ Endymion ’’), he would have been obliged to take 
a colonial appointment, or have sunk into a fashionable 
novelist. But Disraeli always envisaged his financial 
position with superb courage. At Shrewsbury the 


Liberals put out a placard setting forth a list of judg- 


ments for sums amounting to £22,000, which had been 
recorded against the Conservative candidate during the 
previous three years. Disraeli replied that the placard 
was false: that the judgments had been satisfied ; that 
the most recent of them were due to his having backed 
the bills of ‘‘ a noble friend’’; and he wound up with 
the dignified but untrue protest: ‘‘I should not have 
solicited your suffrages had I not been in possession 
of that ample independence which renders the attain- 
ment of any office in the State, except as the recogni- 
tion of public service, to me a matter of complete in- 
difference ’’. Mr. Monypenny tells us that at this time 
Disraeli owed more than £20,000, and that he kad to 
borrow money at 40 per cent. to meet a bill of Count 
D’Orsay. But the Whigs overdid their personal abuse 
at Shrewsbury. In the middle of one of his meetings 
a yokel advanced up the hall leading an ass, and on 
Disraeli’s asking him what he wanted he replied, ‘‘I 
be come to take thee back to Jerusalem’’. The three 
hats were also a common device on the Liberal side. 
This kind of blackguardism always defeats itself, and, 
despite of the stories of writs and bills, Disraeli was 
elected. Disraeli’s capacity for enduring worry was 
really heroic, for these financial troubles would have 
crushed a man of less immortal fibre. On looking at 
‘these damned affairs’’, as Disraeli called them, we 
cannot help observing that it was not very creditable 
to the leading members of the Jewish community that 
they did not come to the rescue of the most brilliant 
member of their race. It is true that Disraeli had for- 
saken their religion, but race is stronger than religion. 
We should have thought that the Rothschilds, the 
Montefiores, the Meyers, and the Goldsmids might have 
taken up Disraeli’s paltry debts at 3 per cent., and 
thus have set him at ease. Precisely this form of relief 
did come to Disraeli later, but it came from the hand, 
not of a Jew, but of a Yorkshire squire. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


“§. Gregory the Great.” By Sir Henry H. Howorth 
D.C.L. London: Murray. 1912. 12s. 


HIS is the third recent book about S. Gregory, 
and we really do not know why it has been 
written. The English cannot hear too much about the 
founder of their Church—the not unbiassed currency 
given by Lightfoot to the statement that S. Aidan was 
its true father has already died away. But Sir Henry 
Howorth ignores the entire incident. However, he has, 
with Gibbon, a sincere admiration for one of the greatest 
figures in Christian history, as statesman, ruler and 
theologian, but still more as the large-hearted protector 
of the helpless and distressed. Against all this Sir 
Henry has to set the fact that Gregory ‘‘ put back the 
clock of human progress very materially’’, and that 
his influence on the Church as its fourth Latin Doctor 
was deplorable. His vigorous intellect was employed 
in popularising S. Augustine and launching on _ its 
career the medieval Papacy and the whole system 
of Scholasticism. ‘‘ He it was who filled the Dark 
Ages with the grim and fantastic imagery that occupied 
so much of its thought.’’ The greatest of sins to him 
were heresy and schism. He ‘‘ despised Art and the 
Humanities as inconsistent with his ascetic standards ”’. 
John of Salisbury alleges that he burnt two great 
libraries of classics as tainted with paganism and 
licentiousness. He ‘‘ bade men march continually down 
a long avenue of cypresses which led to their graves’’. 
When Sir Henry’s indictment of the Pope’s teaching 
is examined, however, we find that what ‘‘ distresses ”’ 
him is for the most part the common faith of Christen- 
dom. Arians were merely Christians who rejected ‘‘ the 
shibboleths of Athanasius’’. The ‘‘one Baptism for 
the remission of sins’’ of the Creed is paraphrased 
thus : ‘‘ People who have committed a great many sins 
before they are baptised have a clean slate made for 
them by the thaumaturgical qualities of some holy 
water or of a few sentences pronounced by a priest, 
and escape all punishment’’. Sir Henry’s jeers do 
not discriminate between the sacramental beliefs of the 
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universal Church and the really fantastic imaginations 
of individual credulity. S. Gregory, for example, 
speaks of the presumption of burying evil-doers in 
churches near the graves of martyrs, who had been 
known to appear and order demons to drag away the 
intruded bodies, while shrieks of anguish were heard 
coming from a tomb. Sir Henry sees, however, the 
‘tragic pathos ’’ of the great S. Mark’s Day proces- 
sion, prescribed by Gregory to supplicate Heaven in 
time of pestilence, when the Angel of Death was seen 
on the Mausoleum of Hadrian sheathing his drawn 
sword. 

The Pope was left the practical ruler of Rome by 
the feebleness of the Emperors at distant Constanti- 
nople, who had no more real authority in Italy than the 
Grand Turk has now in Egypt or Tripoli. But there was 
little left to rule over. Grass grew in the deserted streets 
and among the ruined temples and baths. Rome was 
a city of the dead. The inhabitants were mostly prowl- 
ing beggars, huddling wretchedly in corners of empty 
and decaying mansions. Dr. Dudden estimates the 
population at less than forty thousand, one twenty- 
fifth of what it had been in Augustan days. The only 
thing alive in Italy was the Popedom, which organised 
national defence, treated with barbaric invaders, fed 
the starving, punished the wicked. The revenues of 
the Apostolic See almost equalled those of the Emperor, 
and they were administered, at any rate under Gregory, 
with economy and good sense. The temporal power 
was being founded. As Patriarch of the West, the 
Pontiff became the supreme court of appeal in all matters 
of religion and morals. The Papacy was ‘‘the one 
institution which was administered with wisdom, equity 
and force’’. It stood between the old world and the 
world as yet unborn. Its spiritual pretensions were 
lofty, like its ideals. But how far S. Gregory the 
Great can be quoted for, and how far against, the 
developed Petrine claim is a perplexing question. It 
is undeniable that the early Church connected certain 
high prerogatives with what was considered to be the 
throne of the Prince-Apostle on the Tiber. Gregory 
at the very least claimed to be primus inter pares, the 
supreme governor of the Christian society. The 
Apostolic See he described as ‘‘ head of all Churches ’’. 
The subordination to Rome of the patriarchal See of 
Constantinople was insisted on by him. On the other 
hand, he indignantly repudiated the title of Universal 
Bishop, and wrote to Eulogius, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, that that city, together with Rome and 
Antioch, formed one See of Peter, presided over by 
three bishops. Again there is no trace in these earlier 
centuries of the imposing Hildebrandine claim for the 
Papacy, to be supreme over all earthly jurisdictions and 
magistracies. In avery temperate letter to the Imperial 
authorities, deprecating a new law prohibiting undis- 
charged soldiers from becoming either monks or clerks, 
the Pope wrote: ‘‘I who thus speak to my lords, what 
am I but dust and a worm? This power over the 
human race hath been given to my lords that they may 
open up the way to heaven, and make the earthly serve 
the celestial kingdom’’. However, when the day of 
reunion comes, Easterns and Anglicans will have to 
acknowledge frankly the natural leadership of the 
united Church by its most august See, and Anglicans 
will have to modify the theory of a ‘‘ Church of the 
first six centuries ’’—even Dean Wace makes this the 
model—wholly free from what are called ‘‘ medizval 
accretions’’. We need not enlarge on the great 
admissions which scholarship and honesty will compel 
Rome also to make in that day. 

Sir Henry Howorth gives as an especial proof of 
the way in which ‘‘ we have moved on since the sixth 
century ’’ the infrequency of the monastic bath. The 
remark is banal in more senses than one. It appears 
also that one thing. which the Italian Mission under 
Augustine had to do among the British Christians was 
to dissuade them from a sabbatarian craze that it was 
wrong to wash on Sundays. At Rome, on the other 
hand, men were always at the baths, not for cleanliness 
but luxury. Gregory reproved this also. For the 
reform of abuses his unfailing remedy was the calling 


of a synod of bishops. Mosheim speaks of his sound 
and penetrating judgment, Gibbon of his ‘‘ singular 
mixture of simplicity and cunning’’. The striking 
effigy of S. Gregory by Michelangelo is, of course, an 
idealised portrait. The ivory diptych at Monza gives 
an early representation of this great Pope in relief, 
but how can it have been “‘ presented by him to Queen 
Theodolinda’’, seeing that ‘‘ Sanctus Gregorius’’ is 
written over the figure? 

A most dunce-like feature of Sir Henry Howorth’s 
book is the numberless ‘‘ howlers’’ in the tran- 
scription of the Latin quotations. This may be 
due to bad proof-reading, but what excuse can be 
made for the author calling the elegiacs on page 303 
‘“*sixteen hexameters ’’, and for describing a note in 
prose at the end as “‘ the two concluding lines ’’? Other 
blunders make the volume quite unworthy to go forth 
to Europe as a work of English scholarship. There 
is little in it which was not already in Dudden or in 
Barmby, and where Barmby, for some reason, speaks 
of the jacinths (jacinthi) in a ring as ‘‘ hyacinths’’, 
Sir Henry Howorth does so too. He girds at the ex- 
pression ‘‘ father ’’, when applied to clergymen, as con- 
trary to Christ’s prohibition. But our Lord also said, 
‘* Be ye not called Master or Rabbi’’. Has Sir Henry 
dropped his prefix of ‘‘ Dominus” or his affix of 
“* Doctor ’’? 


THREE QUEENS. 


“An Account of my Life.” By H.H. Nawab Sultan 
Jahan Begam, Ruler of Bhopal. London: Murray. 
1912. 15s. net. 


[* Indian history we meet many women rulers 
renowned in war and peace. The Bhopal State, 
however, is unique in the series of able and devoted 
women who through nearly a century have con- 
ducted its affairs in good and evil times with dis- 
tinguished success. It is possible indeed to go back 
further, for during the last half of .the eighteenth 
century the Begam Mamullah, though not titular 
sovereign, controlled the policy of the State and prob- 
ably saved it from extinction. Not many years later 
the sovereignty passed into female hands. The illus- 
trious Sikandar Begam not merely administered and 
reformed the Government, she may almost be said to 
have preserved its existence. She guided it with a firm 
hand through the stormy period of the Mutiny. With 
unswerving loyalty and courage she held her borders 
against the rebel forces that surrounded them, gave 
shelter and protection to the English refugees, and 
assisted the British Government with all her resources, 
civil and military, in recovering Central India. Her 
services were recognised by a grant of territory and 
by the highest honours the Government of India could 
confer. To her succeeded her daughter Nawab Shah 
Jahan Begam, who in turn was followed by her daughter 
N. Sultan Jahan Begam, the present ruler and the 
author of this book. The earlier history of the State 
has been written by N. Shah Jahan Begam. The 
present volume carries on the history from 1872, cover- 
ing the reigns of N. Shah Jahan and of the writer 
herself up to the present time. It is a work which no 
one who wishes to know India can afford to leave 
unread. Her Highness has given us not merely a his- 
tory but a romance of real life, and one that deals with 
a phase of Indian life that is seldom disclosed. We 
have the domestic and social side of an Indian Court 
and its ruling family told with complete frankness, 
with a large humanity, and in a liberal spirit which will 
be a revelation to those who are accustomed to asso- 
ciate zenana life with circumscribed views, narrow 
influences, and petty interests. It will also bring home 
to the reader how, notwithstanding differences of race, 
religion, and habits, the outlook on life, and the events 
great and small which make up its interests, even the 
daily round of duties and pleasures, are essentially the 
same in an Indian palace as in an English home. 

The narrative is not unchequered. Apart from poli- 
tical difficulties and the obstruction which progressive 
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rulers, more perhaps in a Native State than elsewhere, 
have to encounter, the three Queens had their full 
share of the troubles which beset high and low. Happy 
in many things, marriage in each case brought its 
griefs. N. Sikandar Begam was only delivered by 
his early death from a worthless and mischievous con- 
sort who brought the family to civil war and the State 
to the brink of ruin. N. Shah Jahan Begam married 
a gallant gentleman to whose memory his daughter in 
this book pays a touching and affectionate tribute. 
After his death, ignoring the custom of her race and 
the advice of her friends, she married an obscure 
and low-placed adventurer—Sidik Hassan Khan, who 
obtained extraordinary influence over her, which he mis- 
used to the full extent. The rest of the reign was filled 
with his sordid intrigues, which were a ceaseless misery 
to the royal family and brought the finances of the State 
to the verge of exhaustion. The affection which, in 
spite of everything, N. Sultan Jahan still cherished for 
her mother tempers this part of the narrative. Still, 
enough appears to show how this evil genius exploited 
the resources of Bhopal for the benefit of himself and 
the other parasites he introduced and heaped affronts 
on the family of his benefactor. At last Sir Lepel Griffin 
moved the Government of India to extinguish him. He 
was stripped of his honours and titles and debarred 
from all interference in the affairs of the State. He 
lived some years, and his evil influence survived his 
death as well as his degradation. The pathetic excuses 
which N. Sultan Jahan makes for her mother’s infatua- 
tion do not blind her to the grievous wrongs which 
she and her State had to endure. 

She was herself ideally happy in her marriage with 
a man of high character, tact, and ability. But imme- 
diately on her succession to the throne, when she most 
wanted his help, he died with tragic suddenness. She 
took up the burden alone. Her wise and firm govern- 
ment has restored the fortunes of Bhopal. She has 
shown great judgment in her choice of Ministers. Pro- 
minent among them is M. Israr Hassan Khan C.I.E., 
the capable and upright son of a worthy and loyal 
father, who has brought experience gained in respon- 
sible positions under the British Government to the 
service of the Bhopal ruler. It is a sign of the times 
to find that an Indian lady living in semi-seclusion could 
not only bring such wisdom, sense, and justice to bear 
on important matters of State management and policy, 
but could also apply to them such business faculties 
and aptitudes. It is the more creditable in the case of 
N. Sultan Jahan because the influence of Sidik Hassan 
had excluded her from all share in the administration to 
which she was destined to succeed. This deprivation 
of training and experience makes her success the more 
remarkable. She took over an empty treasury and dis- 
ordered accounts, a plague-stricken and impoverished 
State which had lost thirty per cent. of its population. 
Scarcely a man in Bhopal, she tells us, could be called 
well-educated. In ten years she has restored order 
and prosperity and laid the foundations of an efficient 
educational system. The Begam is a learned and 
religious woman. Besides Persian and English, she 
has read the Koran in Arabic and has fulfilled the pious 
ambition of every good Mohammedan by making the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Her appearance last year in 
London for the Coronation testifies her enterprise as 
well as her loyalty. 


MARE’S-NESTING IN IRELAND. 


“Hail and Farewell: a Trilogy. II. ‘Salve’.” By 
George Moore. London: Heinemann. 1912. 6s. 


~ O far as the Irish language and so far as Mr. 
Yeats’ theatre were concerned, there was not 
much sense in Mr. George Moore’s sojourn in Ireland. 
Already, even in ‘‘ Ave’’—assuming that Mr. Moore 
has faithfully pictured his states of mind during the 
Boer War—he had realised that he was not the stuff 
of which prophets are made. And we find him in 
““ Salve ’’—he has been but a week in Dublin—con- 
vinced that nobody wants him and looking to ‘‘ AE ’’ for 


help and sympathy. A disheartening week it had 
certainly been. He had sought out the offices of the 
Gaelic League and volunteered to write for the ‘‘ Claid- 
heam Solius’’, but all he had had was a promise that 
his article would be considered. Worse, Mr. Yeats 
had treated his mission as an exquisite joke; so had 
Mr. Edward Martyn; and Dr. Douglas Hyde had been 
suspicious, not grateful for his offers to help in the 
propaganda. ‘‘ All I hoped for’’, writes Mr. Moore 
plaintively, ‘‘ was a welcome and some enthusiasm ; no 
bonfires, torchlights, banners, bands, Cead mille failtes, 
nothing of the sort, only a welcome.”’ 

Surely, granted the mystical experience in King’s 
Road as related in ‘‘ Ave’’, then Yeats and the editor 
notwithstanding, Mr. Moore should not have been so 
quickly discouraged. He has yet no word of reproach 
for those ‘‘ voices ’’’ in King’s Road which, in urging 
him to become the Irish prophet, so seriously misled 
him. He still affects to accept their authenticity. For 
our part, as outsiders, we have no grounds of complaint. 
Had the “ voices’’ not been heard we had not this 
entertaining book, and if one must attribute mystical 
meanings to Mr. Moore’s comings and goings, why 
not say that Mr. Moore was fooled on purpose—a 
book and not a renaissance being the object in view? 
As we read between the lines of ‘‘ Salve ’’ we perceive 
that Mr. Moore came to Dublin in quite a solemn frame 
of mind. But having once been shown the humour of 
the situation he accepted it, played with it, developed 
it, and sacrified himself to it—even to the extent of 
finally leaving Dublin (which he evidently loved) to com- 
plete it. To say that there is some spite in these pages 
is but to say that Mr. Moore is human. But on the 
whole he is resigned at last to Whistler’s view, that 
nothing can really matter to him but his writing. 

Whistler’s words had frightened Mr. Moore. They 
had gone to the very bottom of his soul. So it had 
pleased him to think that in leaving England he was 
leaving a literary career behind him; but now again 
in Ireland Whistler’s remark proved just. We 
watch Mr. Moore’s desperate efforts to find something 
that might really matter to him, beyond style and words 
—to believe that events happened for other reasons 
than that he should have something to write upon. 
But the Gaelic League did not seem worth while; and 
as for political nationalism—well, after all, Mr. 
was bound to consider his wife and children. This is 
good. ‘‘ England allows the Catholic Celt to continue 
his idle dreaming, knowing well that as soon as sappy 
youth is over he will come asking for terms. Some 
become policemen, some soldiers, some barristers ; only 
a negligible minority falls into line, and that is why 
the Celt is so ineffectual; his dreams go one way and 
his actions another.’’ An Ulsterman helped for a while, 
‘* ZE”’ the kindly satyr, something that had not yet 
experienced civilisation, who made but one stipula- 
tion on entering the service of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, that he should not receive 
more than three pounds a week. Then later on, 
favoured among authors and jubilant in the garden, 
Mr. George Moore had the great revelation of 
his stay in Ireland—namely, that ninety per cent. 
—or was it ninety-five?—of the world’s literature 
had been written by Protestants and agnostics, a 
revelation which gave him an excuse to interrupt ‘‘ John 
Eglinton’’ at work on catalogues in the National 
Library, to interview a statesman so busy as the 
Machiavellian T. P. Gill and to distract ‘‘ AE ’’ a moment 
from the service of Sir Horace Plunkett. Very interest- 
ing are the talks he records; but Mr. Moore’s gift of 
observation is rarer than his gift of exposition, and 
perhaps worth all his theory is a picture of the little 
old gentleman “‘ about five feet high’’ who had come 
to the Library every night for fifty years to read Dickens 
and nothing but Dickens. 

But again the motive was purely literary; if the 
Catholic Kelt could not produce literature, was there 
any use in reviving Irish? Clearly none. The spring 
from which all great poetry flows, he tells his brother, 
is the nothingness of our lives, and the length of the 
sleep out of which we have come, and the still greater 
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length of the sleep which will very soon fall upon us, 
and this spring is closed to Catholic writers. |The 
upshot was that Mr. Moore entered the Irish Church, 
doing so publicly in order to revenge himself in the 
first place on Mr. Edward Martyn and a clerical re- 
viewer, and in the second place on the Bishops who 
had been receiving King Edward at Maynooth. The 
clerical reviewer following Mr. Martyn had called him, 
whose instincts even at school were Protestant, ‘* a bad 
Catholic ’’ ; “‘ himself a Catholic ’’ was the phrase. Mr. 
Moore will not mix up theology and religion. ‘‘ One 
doesn’t become a Protestant, one discovers oneself a 
Protestant.’’ Perhaps; but it is just when we reduce the 
question to one of temperament that we begin to think 
that Mr. Moore’s discovery of his Protestantism was 
very like a mare’s-nest; and surely the view of life 
‘from which all poetry flows’’ was not that which 
urged the Reformers—Bunyan, whom Mr. Moore 
admires, for example. For Mr. Moore himself the 
dictum is true; it is in the mood of Ecclesiastes that he 
writes best, because most gravely and with deepest sin- 
cerity, and some of the reflective passages in this book 
are of great beauty. One turns from the laughing 
egoist who draws such clever portraits of Irishmen and 
has so quick an eve for the follies of his friends to 
the poet who talks to his brother of childhood and age 
and of the floating away of life like a cloud. The 
‘* Colonel ’’? had come from Moore Hall in Mayo to Ely 
Place in order to hear of the great discovery; but the 
subjects of Catholicism and literature and his children’s 
education faded away into an exchange of reminiscences. 
‘‘The tomb must be nearly full of us. . . . Are you 
going there? I’m not. ... Father was in London 
fighting Ireland’s battle when mother and I used to 
spend the evenings together in the summer room— 
she in one chair, I in another. . . . Our lives begin in 
the grey dusk.”’ 


A COOL THOUSAND. 


“The Lee Shore.” By Rose Macaulay. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1912. 6s. 
HE title-page of this book bears, besides the above 

facts, a legend—‘‘ First Prize in Hodder and 

Stoughton’s £1000 Novel Competition 1912 ’’—which 
has already misled several innocent people into thinking 
that the first prize was £1000. The book was, we 
believe, awarded only a portion of this sum; but the 
astonishing and perplexing thing is to find a book of 
this class winning a competition that is presumably 
run on sound commercial lines. Its class is that of 
the book charming rather than good, sympathetic 
rather than provocative; a class in which there exist 
many novels better than this, some of them published 
during this year. In saying this we have no intention 
of decrying Miss Macaulay’s work, but we cannot help 
suspecting that she must feel surprised at this novel 
having earned at a blow at least as much as any of 
her previous books. 

Peter Margerison was the son of a lady who married 
twice, and each time married a man who had a son 
by a previous marriage; in other words, both of her 
marriages were—for her husbands—second marriages. 
This complication Miss Macaulay describes early in her 
first chapter, and proceeds to narrate a delightful scene 
between Peter, his half-brother Hilary, and his mother’s 
step-son Denis Urquhart—‘‘ We shared a_ step- 
mother’’, says Hilary to Urquhart. In the next 
chapter we see Hilary, now married to Peggy, explain- 
ing to Peter, now in his first year at Cambridge, that 
their family has no money and that Peter must there- 
fore perforce ‘‘ go down”’. Already this slamming of 
the door of happiness in his face is familiar to Peter, 
and similar calamities befall him throughout the story; 
still he bears it all, not only ‘“‘ with a patient shrug ”’, 
but with laughter. He is happy-go-lucky, he is un- 
selfish, he is generous to a fault; he has, in short, the 
Irish temperament, and Miss Macaulay makes him very 
genuinely alive. He is, moreover, gifted with the 
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seeing eye; he is innately a connoisseur of good art, 


and is enabled by that intuitive faculty to purchase— 
generally with another’s money—any piece of artistic 
craftsmanship in full confidence as to its ultimate value. 
His only other accomplishment is embroidery. Luckily 
for himself he comes across the right kind of employer, 
a Jew named Leslie, rich in material goods and 
desperately ignorant of wsthetic worth, anxious to 
‘* collect ’’ the very best, and able to pay for it. Peter 
becomes his agent and buyer, and has a happy time, 
which of course does not last. The catastrophe in this 
instance is precipitated by Hilary, who is running an 
artistic periodical under the patronage of Lord Evelyn 
Urquhart, Denis’s father, and whom Peter discovers 
to be defrauding Lord Evelyn by advertising for a 
consideration certain dealers in false antiques, and by 
selling their faked wares to his patron. (It does not 
affect matters much, but all this takes place in Italy.) 
When the fraud is discovered, Peter is of course 
involved, and Lord Evelyn’s wrath quite unjustly falls 
on him as much as on Hilary. 

Again, Denis Urquhart marries Peter’s cousin Lucy, 
revealing thereby to Peter that he loved Lucy himself ; 
yet, with his heart as nearly broken as the heart of 
such an one can be, he gets caught unawares by another 
girl—very cleverly drawn by Miss Macaulay—one 
Rhoda, a commonplace person of some pretensions who 
is attracted by Peter’s complaisance as she rebounds 
from the overbearing attentions of Guy Vyvian. Of 
course, when Peter said to Rhoda that she could always 
have him to hold on to, he was just characteristically 
kind; and of course Rhoda thought he was proposing 
marriage. So once more his good heart is sacrificed, 
and he marries Rhoda; and his son Thomas, when 
Rhoda runs away with Vyvian, is his only joy—except 
a dog; and then he and Lucy make up their minds to 
run away together, and find they cannot because it 
wouldn’t be fair to Denis. 

Even this does not exhaust the episodes of the story, 
nor have we mentioned all the characters. There is a 
queer lover of freedom named Rodney, who captures 
Peter for a tramp in Italy, in the course of which they 
see Denis Urquhart in his motor-car run down and kill 
an old peasant—a scene handled with a kind of brilliant 
restraint strongly reminiscent of Mr. E. M. Forster’s 
style of presenting his catastrophes. Rodney also is 
the means of preventing Peter at his rashest moment 
from carrying off Lucy. We could wish to know more 
both of Rodney and of Leslie. In fact, the book is 
overcrowded with interesting people, and Miss 
Macaulay does not give herself space or time enough 
to follow out all their careers and clashes. For moral 
she merely points once more the contrast between the 
“* Haves ”’ and the ‘‘ Have-nots ’’, obviously loving the 
latter so well that they are the happier class as they 
live in her pages. The hardest criticism of the book 
is, that the story is unfinished, and Miss Macaulay 
might tell more about Peter and his son at the earliest 
opportunity. 


LAW BOOKS. 


“The Commercial Laws of the World.” Vol. XV. “Dominions 
and Protectorates.”’ London: Sweet and Maxwell. 1912. 
42s. net. 

The fifteenth volume of this useful series ranges over a 
wide area, and will be of special value to those who practise 
in the Privy Council. Professor Huberich is responsible 
for the section on the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, 
Gibraltar, and the smaller African colonies and protecto- 
rates; and Malta has been dealt with by Professor Michel- 
angelo Refalo and South Africa by Professor R. W. Lee 
and Mr. W. H. Stuart. The work to be done has consisted 
mainly in the summarising of local statutes, proclamations 
and Orders in Council, and a debt of gratitude is owing to 
those who have collected all these in so convenient a form. 
South Africa (from which appeal lies to the Privy Council 
only by special leave) claims, as might have been expected, 
the largest amount of space, for, though the statute law 
of England has been largely adopted, the country has a 
common law of its own, in which substantial divergences 
from the English common law have to be noted, owing to 
the all-pervading influence of the Roman-Dutch law. The 
Isle of Man has a Companies Act and a Bankruptcy Act 
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of its own, both of which are set out in full, and a study of 
the historical introduction to the laws of the island leads 
to the discovery of the interesting fact, not always realised, 
that it is no part of the United Kingdom. Indeed ail the 
historical introductions have an interest which is more than 
merely legal, and greatly add to the value of the work as a 
book of reference. 


“A History of the American Bar.’ By Charles Warren. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 1912. 16s. net. 

America’s chief achievement, and its main influence in the 
world, has been the law and the lawyers it has produced, 
and Mr. Warren, who is a member of the Boston Bar, has 
justification for the seriousness with which he has applied 
himself to relate the story of the American legal profession 
from the Colonial period down to the latest days. One of the 
most interesting chapters deals with a matter to which Sir 
Frederick Pollock refers in the book above mentioned; the 
antagonism towards the reception of the English Common 
Law which prevailed for many years after the Revolution. 
In the earlier period the Colonies and the States received 
most of their law books, as well as their law, from England ; 
and in the eighteenth century the growth of English law was 
also largely the growth of American law. Mr. Warren traces 
this in the American law books and cases; and in connexion 
therewith he accumulates a collection of valuable biographical 
information about the great English lawyers and judges and 
the state of legal education, which makes capital reading for 
any lawyer, British or American. Perhaps less known than 
this ought to be to English lawyers, it is suppiemented by 
very copious information about the great lawyers whose 
names are household words in American politics and law ; and 
English lawyers ought to find this for profit and amusement 
to themselves. Mr. Warren’s book is as entitled to be called 
learned as it is to be described as industrious; though the 
industry which has gone to the making of it is its first 
striking feature. The Cambridge University Press was not 
mistaken if it believed that Mr. Warren’s book would be 
relished as much by English as American lawyers. We 
doubt whether there is a similar book on the English Bar, 
or whether anyone who set himself to write it would have 
access to such professional records as Mr. Warren had in the 
various American State and Federal Bars. 


“The Law of Copyright.” By George Stuart Robertson. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Copyright Act, 1911, has come into operation so re- 
cently that there have as yet been no decisions on the new 
law under the Act. Many books have been called forth by 
it, and we cannot prophesy as to which will ultimately prove 
itself for the practical uses of the law the fittest to survive. 
But Mr. Robertson’s edition seems at every point capable of 
holding its own with its rivals. Mr. Robertson is a distin- 
guished scholar in law and otherwise of the University 
which publishes his book, and his acquaintance with the 
actualities of the Courts appears in his discussions on the 
probable effect of the new provisions of the Act. We do 
not see that Mr. Robertson’s book could be bettered for any 
purpose of the publisher, the author, the manufacturer of 
automatic musical machines, the musical composer, archi- 
tect, or any other of the new claimants for copyright in 
their productions at home or abroad, or for the literary 
agents, or solicitors, or barristers advising them. 


“The Law of Receivers and eP i 
London: Stevens and Sons. 
In the Paston letters there is reference to the appointment 
of a Receiver by the Court of Chancery in 1450. It is easy 
to understand, therefore, that law books, so conservative as 
they are, continue to heap up piles of cases very old and 
superseded in modern practice. Mr. Riviere’s object has 
been to eliminate this unnecessary element, and yet he has a 
list of cases running to forty-seven pages, and many of them 
go back to the eighteenth century. But by this elimination 
joined to conciseness of treatment, he has dealt with the 
whole subject very completely. He is the first in the field 
with a book which includes the cases of the last two years, 
per and it strikes one as being 
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National Insurance 
Of this book very much the same may be said a 
preceding, with the fact of the unknown pe 
Mr. Lovat-Fraser gives a clear Introduction ; he prints the 
+ ay in very good type; and what comments he makes on 
the Act are sufficiently explanatory of the meaning of the 
Sections, as one might say, in a grammatical sense: but 
~ difficulties of the Act will not be’ revealed, or any idea 
ormed of the way the Courts will deal with them until the 


Act has been at work for a considerable time. Moreover, 

the Rules and Regulations are of importance, and these 

will have to be read with the Act. It is too soon yet to 
understand the effect of them. 

‘The French Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes and 
Cheques.” By A. Williamson. London: Stevens and Sons. 
1912. 10s. 

Mr. Williamson, who was Legal Adviser and Crown Pro- 
secutor in the Colony of Seychelles, has written a book that 
will be of great use to lawyers, and bankers, and commercial 
men who have dealings with France. It is a complete exposi- 
tion of this branch of French law, which differs very remark- 
ably from the English law, and involves the explanation of 
many acts and circumstances in French law which are quite 
unfamiliar to the English lawyer. It is plain the English 
holder of a French bill cannot estimate his position by 
analogies with the English law of bills; and Mr. 
Williamson’s book is not only interesting in treating of 
these differences, but is a thoroughly practical guide to the 
Code and its alterations, and to the cases and commentaries 
which illustrate it. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

“The History of British Foreign Policy from the Earliest Times 
to 1912.” By Arthur Hassall. 1912. London: Blackwood 
10s. 6d. net. 

To write a real history of British Foreign Policy from 
the earliest times to 1912 would be a stupendous task, but this 
is not what Mr. Hassall has attempted. He has merely 
given us a pleasantly written epitome of the main events in 
British relations with foreign countries, and even this has 
been superficially done. The authorities he quotes are almost 
entirely not original documents, but works of a general 
character, ‘‘ which have already obtained the meed of 
popular approval”’. The ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ’’ and the 
‘“Cambridge Modern History’’ may or may not supply 
excellent guarantees for the statements adopted by the 
author who cites them, but much depends on the writers of 
the articles quoted. We do not mean to say that this book 
may not be useful for school reading and helpful as giving 
boys a general idea of the direction taken by British policy, 
but it bears no sort of comparison with a work like the late 
Sir J. R. Seeley’s ‘‘ Growth of British Policy ”’. 

‘* Wild Life in the West Highlands.” By C. H. Alston. Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 1912. 6s. 

Scotch natural history has a peculiar interest of its own, 
because it is changing with surprising and partly inex- 
plicable rapidity. The golden eagle is encouraged by the 
spread of the deer forest. The stock dove and the greater 
woodpecker multiply distinctly, though less distinctly than 
the starling. Mr. Alston happily dwells a good deal on 

(Continued on page 620). 
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these changes, and always gives one side of the picture 
admirably. His history at least is good: and he has spent 
labour to some purpose on collecting the evidence of the 
past on the ‘‘ animal population ’’ of Scotland. One misses 
a little the fruit of personal observation, which is the more 
disappointing as he makes special claim in his preface to 
be an observer. It is difficult, even where he is giving what 
should be the result of personal observation, to be sure who 
is the authority. One would like to know whose is the 
evidence of the great increase of the redstart. The bird has 
certainly diminished in England of late years. Mr. Alston 
deals with several mammals as well as birds. One of the 
most important chapters is on the wild cat, and fresh evi- 
dence has been acquired in the last few weeks in support of 
Mr. Alston’s belief that the animal is far from extinct. 

“Through Dante's Land.” By Mrs. Co'quhoun Grant. London: 

Long. 1912. 12s. 6d. net. 

It is true that Dante was a citizen of the land about which 
Mrs. Grant writes pleasantly, but this book has little enough 
to do with the divine poet. It deals with the mild adven- 
tures of two pairs of brothers and sisters, English and 
American, in the country districts of Tuscany. There is some 
rather anemic love-making, and a slender thread of story 
connects the chapters. The book would form a useful 
itinerary for those contemplating a similar trip in spring 
or autumn through a charming district too little visited, 
and it contains a number of good photographs. 

““ Wanderings in the Italian Biviera.” By Frederick Lees. ‘London: 
Pitman. 1912. Gs. 

History, topography and landscape make up the letter- 
press; and the pictures are in keeping. It is a book for the 
traveller who intends to keep to Liguria, and has several 
weeks to ramble through the history and features of a limited 
area. Emphatically it is not a book for the Italian 
traveller at large. It is too heavy for that. But it gains 
distinctly in intimacy by intensive culture of a little 
province. 

“‘Widsith.” By R. W. Chambers. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1912. 10s, 

This is a very valuable contribution to the study of old 
English heroic poetry. The importance of ‘‘ Widsith’’, in 
the author’s view, lies not in the fact that it is (as has been 
supposed) an authentic account of a visit to the Court of 
Ermanaric; but because it is a record of lost heroic song. 
We have still to grasp the importance of this ancient poetry 
as an illustration of the true life of the Dark Ages. 
Read in the Chronicles, as our author says, ‘‘ the history of 
Western Europe seems to be only one monotonous tale of 
lust and bloodshed’’. ‘‘The eighth century, to judge from 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, seems a welter of internecine 
strife, treachery and cruelty; yet the men among whom the 
song of Beowulf was loved, however given to deep drinking 
and hard fighting, were not in the main treacherous and 
cruel.’’ It is the charm of the old song that it makes clear 
to us what manner of men the ‘ swese gesithas’’, or 
retainers, seemed to the poet whose songs were sung in the 
beer hall after the fight or chase. And it is not only the 
character and manners of the Dark Ages that these old 
songs illustrate. Perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
the book is that which deals with the ‘‘Geography of 
Widsith ’’ and classifies geographically the tribes, localities 
and heroes mentioned in the genuine portion of the work. 
“Malta and the Mediterranean Race.” By R. N. Bradley. 

London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author is a follower of Sergi in his theory of a 
‘‘ Mediterranean race’’, and has spent the leisure of two 
years excavating in Malta. According to Sergi there was 
a great pre-Grecian race in the Mediterranean, a long- 
headed population which peopled Europe in neolithic times, 
and is still the substratum of the people of to-day. It came 
from Africa, probably south of the Sahara, crossing into 
Europe at Gibraltar, Malta, and other places. Malta is 
very rich in prehistoric remains, and much is still to be 
discovered. Mr. Bradley’s account of his labours is interest- 
ing. His philological chapters where he sets out to show 
Semitic and Hamitic traces, even in English, are perhaps 
not altogether convincing; it is always dangerous for a lay- 
man to dip into this subject. The evidence for this earlier 
Mediterranean race, on which the classical culture was super- 
imposed, must be sought rather from archeology and the 
graves. There is useful material in Mr. Bradley's book for 
this purpose. 


“The Letters of Thom “gg i : 
To edit the letters of Thomas Gray needed no mean gift 
of scholarship ; for Gray touched the life of his time at 
many points, and is full of allusion. Moreover, he was a 
“full”? man, whose reading in the best literature of the 


ancient and modern world was wide and deep. Yet Mr. 
Tovey has left little unexplained; and so far as we have 
been able to check him is never at fault. His introductory 
memoir is not the perfect essay that Arnold wrote; but 
Arnold was all wrong about Gray, and Mr. Tovey is over- 
whelmingly right. This second and revised issue of the 
letters is likely to remain unchallenged as a standard edition. 
It is a really wonderful book—an open window upon one 
of the most fascinating periods of our history. Mr. Tovey’s 
death at the moment of accomplishment is a real loss to 
English letters. This kind of editor grows continually 
more rare. 

‘“‘The Fascination of Books.” By Joseph Shaylor. London: 

Simpkin, Marshall. 1912. 6s. net. 

Certain Mr. Shaylor is himself fascinated; and for that 
reason succeeds in writing in an interesting way about the 
collection and production of books. Not only those who 
buy, sell, and manufacture books; who deal in books as 
business or collect them for pleasure; but all who can catch 
the enthusiasm of an author writing of what he personally 
knows and cares about will like Mr. Shaylor’s book. Mr. 
Shaylor begins with a very sensible distinction between the 
hibliophile, the connoisseur in books who has an intelligent 
interest in the workmanship and history of old and rare 
editions, and the book-maniac, who is, strictly, an idiot. 
The man who buys up every edition of Omar Khayyam or 
Gray’s Elegy is past consideration as a responsible person. 
“The Humble Bee.’ By F. W. L. Sladen. London: Macmillan, 

1912. 10s. 6d. 

This is an exact and excellent study of the humble bees of 
the British Isles. both of Bombus, the true humble bee, and 
of Psithyrus, the ‘‘ usurper-bee’’, a robber and inquiline. 
The life histories of both races are given in particularly 
interesting chapters, and there is a short account of every 
species. The illustrations are very good, and by means of 
them it should be quite easy as a rule to identify the species 
in nature. The book is scientific, but agreeably written. 
Longmans’ Natural History Wall-Picture Mammals: The Otter; 

the Red Deer; the Hedgehog; the Grey Seal; the Wild Cat; 
Water Vole, lesser Shrew, Common Shrew, and Water Shrews; 
the Fox; the Mole; the Badger ; Wood Mouse, Harvest Mouse 
and Dormouse; the Mountain Hare and the Common Hare; 
the Polecat and the Weasel. Londoa: Longmans. 1912. 
3s. 6d. net each. 

This is a series of coloured prints of English mammals 
from the work of a very good field naturalist and exact 
observer, Mr. A. Thorburn. The verisimilitude is the great 
thing about Mr. Thorburn’s work; and there is probably no 
living artist who can equal him in this. The picture of the 
dormouse is especially happy. 

Erratum. —‘Churches in Britain.” By Alfred Plummer 
London: Scott. 1912.— There is a full and carefully pre- 
pared index in the second volume of this book. We regret 
that in our notice we overlooked the index, and asserted that 
its absence was a rather serious omission. 


for this Week’s Books see pages 622 and 624. 


EARLSWOOD ASYLUM: 
The National Training Home for the Feeble-Minded, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 

E. C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer and Chairman of the Board. 
FOR CHILDREN unable to learn in ordinary schools and 

those requiring control with expert supervision. 
SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced inclusive fees. 
THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, 

either free or with part-payment. 
ove’ 300 PATIENTS supported by Voluntary Contribu- 

ons. 


Full information and advice: Mr. H. Howarp, Secretary, 36 King William St., E.C. 
Telephone: 7684 Lonvon 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


BARRS 


THE..MOST LOVE&Y OF .SPRINC FLOWERS 


Awarded 31 Gold Medals and a Ten Guines Challenge Cup. 
BARR’S POPULAR 21- GCOLLECTIOY OF DAFFODILS 
contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Pistinct Varieties suitable for Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border. (Half the Collection for 10/6,) 
BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London 
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86,000 people enjoy perfect hearing by the aid 
of the NEW STOLZ ELECTROPHONE. 
Actual testimony from grateful persons who 
have had their hearing restored will, we feel 
sure, have more weight than anything we can 
say. Knowing this, we request everyone suffer- 
ing from deafness to send at once for our 
booklet “ Results ”—it contains many unsolicited 
testimonials from persons in every grade of 
life, who have been relieved from this dreadful 
affliction, highly praising the efficiency of the 
Stolz Electrophone, thus proving that it is a 
genuine scientific invention. Briefly, the 
STOLZ ELECTROPHONE is a miniature 
telephone, so constructed that it magnifies the 
sound waves and transmits them to the inner 
ear, thus enabling the deaf to again enjoy 
perfect hearing. Why not you? 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET TO THE 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


By W. F. MONYPENNY. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s, net. 


This volume covers the ten years from 1837-1846, the period 
of Disraeli’s rise to a foremost position in Parliament, beginning 
with the maiden speech which the House of Commons refused to 
hear and ending with the dramatic attacks on Sir Robert Peel 
during the last two years of his Ministry. Within this period fall 
Disraeli’s marriage, the picturesque episode of Young England, the 
trilogy of novels, ‘* Coningsby,” ‘* Sybil,” and ‘* Tancred,” whieh 
took their origin from Young England, and the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 


‘THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF HER 
MAJESTY FROM HER 13th YEAR (1832) TILL HER 
MARRIAGE IN 1840. 

Published by authority of His Majesty the King. 
Edited by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V O. 
Two Vols. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 36s, net. 


Two spacious volumes of historiography, first hand historical 
evidence, which clear up many small obscurities and enable us to 
view the personality of Queen Victoria and of her friends and 
teachers of her girlhood in just perspective. . . . The historian 
of far off centuries will assuredly handle this journal tenderly, 
lovingly, tearfully perhaps, seeing more clearly than we can that a 
woman’s heart beats through its simple sentences. . . . Lord 
Esher has fulfilled his editorial task in a spirit that is above and 
beyond criticism.” —A/orning Post. 


THE SOUTH POLE. 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE 
ANTARCTIC REGIONS IN 1911-1912. 


By Captain ROALD AMUNDSEN. 


With an Introduction by Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. Trans” 
lated from the Norwegian by A. G. CHATER. In two Vols- 
With numerous Dlustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. £2 2s. net- 
[ Ready next Friday. 

While, as Englishmen, we may regret that the first explorer 
actually to reach the South Pole was not of our own nationality, 
there is no lack of admiration in this country for Captain Amundsen 
and his companions in the Fram, whose successful endeavour to 
reach the Pole has aroused extraordinary interest. Up to the 
present time only the barest outline of the Expedition has been 
published, but the complete record of one of the most striking 
achievements in the annals of polar research and exploration will 
be published in these volumes. They will be found to contain, not 
merely a well-told, fully illustrated story of a fine achievement 
finely done, but also a unique contribution ‘o scientific knowledge. 


THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESERT WAR. By 
ALAN OSTLER. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo tos. 6d. 
net. [Ready next week. 


HISTORY OF ' PAINTING IN 

NORTH ITALY. 
By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. New 
Edition by TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 3 vols. £3 3s. net. 


[Ready next week. 
POEMS, NEW AND OLD. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT. 55s. net. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By 
THEODOR GOMPERZ. Demy 8vo. 4 vols. 14s. net each. 
Vol. IV.—Aristotle and his Successors. 


New 6s. Novels. 
THE WHITE KNIGHTS. 
By T. G. WAKELING. 


RAYMOND LANCHESTER. 
By RONALD MacDONALD. 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BroGRaPHy. 


The Letter-Bag of Lady Elizabeth Spencer-Stanhope (A. M. W. 
Stirling). Two Vols. Lane. 32s. net. 

The Life and Letters of Frederic Shields, 1833-1911 (Edited by 
Ernestine Mills). Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 

Just Before the Dawn : The Life and Work of Ninomiya Sontoku 
(Robert Cornell Armstrong). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 

A Curtail’d Memoir of Incidents and Occurrences in the Life 
of John Surman Carden, Vice-Admiral in the British Navy 
(Edited by C. T. Atkinson). Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


Fiction. 
Two Can Play (Horace Muspratt); Levity Hicks (Tom Gallon). 


Long. 6s. each. 

The Upas Yree (Robert McMurdyj. Stevens and Brown. 6s. 

A Regular Madam (Mrs. Wilson Fox); The Heroine in Bronze 
(James Lane Allen). Macmillan. 6s. each. 

A Downland Corner (Victor L. Whitechurch). Fisher Unwin. 
5s. 6d. net. 

8. Quin (Dion Clayton Calthrop). Alston Rivers. 6s. 

The King’s Favourite (Henry H. Atkinson). Allen. 6s. 

The Gay Dragoon (E. F. Harding). Simpkin. 6s. 

Corn in Egypt (E. Newton Bungey). Lynwood. 6s. 

Angélique (Constance Elizabeth Maud). Duckworth. 6s. 

Windfrint Virgin (Wilkinson Sherren). Ham-Smith. 6s. 


Girt Books. 

The War of the Schools (EK. H. Visiah and C. V. Hawkins). 
Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Zoo Conversation Book : Hughie’s Second Visit (Edmund 
Selous). Mills and Boon. 5s. net. 

Annual (Edited by Edric Vredenburg). Tuck. 

Od. 

Parsifal (T. W. Rolleston). Harrap. 15s. net. 

The Three Golden Apples (Nathaniel Hawthorne) ; The Paradise 
of Children (Nathaniel Hawthorne). Constable. 1s. net 
each. 

Kidnapped by Moors (Captain F. S. Brereton), 63s.; A Boy 
of the Dominion (Captain F. 8. Brereton), 5s.; Conqueste 
of Engineering (Cyri] Hall); Wood and What We Make 
of It (Cyril Hall); Under the Flag of France (David Ker) ; 
Boys of the Border (George R. Bennett); True to the Old 
Flag (G. A. Henty), 3s. 6d. each. Three Jolly Huntsmen 
(Verses by Jessie Pope; Drawings by Frank Adam); Cap- 
tured at Tripoli (Percy F. Westerman); Jim’s Children 
(Theodora Wilson Wilson), 2s. 6d. each. Babes and Beasts. 
(Verses by Jessie Pope, Designed by Charles Robinson). 
2s. The Cat Scouts (Verses and Tales by Jessie Pope; 
Cats by Louis Wain); Our Friend Jim (Geraldine Mockler). 
ls. 6d. each. Blackie. 

Three Dreams (Hugh Black) ; Where the Rainbow Ends (Clifford 
Mills). Hodder and Stoughton. 1s, net each. 

Our Empire, Volume I., 2s. 6¢d.; Golden Sunbeams, Volume XVI., 
ls. 4d. S.P.C.K. 


HisToRY AND ARCHZOLOGY. 

The American Occupation of the Philippines, 1898-1912 (James 
H. Blunt). Putnam’s. 15s. net. 

The Cambridge History of English Literature (Edited by A. W. 
Ward and A. R. Waller). Vol. IX. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 9s. net. 

Napoleon’s Last Campaign in Germany, 1813 (F. Loraine Petre). 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

Traditions of Edinburgh (R. Chambers). Chambers. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

The Conquest of New Granada (Sir Clements Markham). 
Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 

England Under the Old Religion and Other Essays (Francis 
Aidan Gasquet). Bell. 6s. net. 

The Medieval Boroughs of Snowdonia (Edward Arthur Lewis). 
Sotheran. 

Prehistoric Faith and Worship : Glimpses of Ancient Irish Life 
(Rev. Canon J. F. M. Ffrench). Nutt. 3s. 6d. net. 

In Byways of Scottish History (Louis A. Barbé). Blackie. 
10s. 6d. net. 

History of the Roman Breviary (Mgr. Pierre Batiffol). Long- 
mans. Qs. net. 

Romantic Trials of Three Centuries (Hugh Childers). Lane. 
12s. 6d. net. ‘ 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

The Adventurous Simplicissimus (Hans Jacob Christoph von 
Grimmelshausen). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 

Parables from Nature (Margaret Gatty), 3s. 6d. ; Varro on Farm- 
ing (Translated by Lloyd Storr-Best), 5s. Bell. 

The Loeb Classical Library : The Greek Bucolic Poets (Trans- 
lated by J. M. Edmonds); Cicero’s Letters to Atticus 
(Translated by E. O. Winstedt). Vol. I. Heinemann. 
5s. net each. 

Le Contrat Social (J. J. Rousseau). Vol. I. Dent. 1s. net. 

Jocasta and the Famished Cat (Anatole France). Lane. 6s. 

Notes and Queries on Anthropology (Edited by Barbara Freire- 
Marreco and John Linton Myres). Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 5s. 

Aurelian Townshend’s Poems and Masks (Edited by E. K. 
Chambers). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 
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THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK BY AN jARTIST AND 
POET. 


ELFIN SONG. 


Written and Illustrated by FLORENCE HARRISON. 


12 pages in full Colour and 12 Black-and-White Plates, with 
numerous Decorative Headings and Tailpieces. Small 4to. 
gilt top, 6s. net. 


ELFIN SONG is acknowledged to be the most remarkable 
book of the season. Miss Florence Harrison has obtained 
deserved fame as an artist, and she now wins her laurels as a poet. 
Such a dual success is rare in the annals of publishing. 

Altogether this is a delightful gift book.” — Atheneum. 

** An exquisite book.” —Sritish Weekly. 

** Pencil and pen are so perfectly matched that we know 


not whether to give the first place to verse or pictures.” 
Journal of Education. 


Books Illustrated by FLORENCE HARRISON. 


POEMS BY 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


With an Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 36 Coloured and 

36 Full-page Black-and-White Illustrations, with about 150 

Decorative Headings and Tailpieces. Large quarto, bound in 

white vellum cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 350 copies, £2}2s. net. 


‘* Her colouring is rich and harmonious, while her drawing 
has caught to itself something of the true inwardness of the 
poet’s mood.” — Outlook. 


‘* The black-and-white work which decorates the letterpress 
is delightful.” — Westminster Gazette. 


GUINEVERE AND OTHER 
POEMS BY ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. 


With 24 Coloured and 12 Black-and-White Plates, and 
Decorative Headings and Tailpieces. Large quarto, cloth gilt, 
gilt top. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘* An edition to satisfy the keenest taste.” —Globe. 


IN THE FAIRY RING: 


A Book of Verses and Pictures for Children. 


With 24 beautiful Coloured: Plates. Large quarto, gilt edges. 
6s. net. 


‘* So excellent are the drawings to these rhymes that they 
must give Miss Florence Harrison a very high place among the 
illustrators of children’s books.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


THE RHYME OF A RUN, 


and other Verse for Children. 


Written and pictured by FLORENCE HARRISON. With 24 
Drawings in full Colour, sumptuously bound in cloth. 6s. net. 


‘* Miss Harrison has a charming imagination both in her 
verse and her pictures.” —Ashenaum. 


A COLOURED BOOKLET POST FREE, 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON have prepared a Booklet 
containing particulars of Gift Books, beautifully printed 
in Colours on Art Paper, and containing many facsimile 
coloured pictures, which will be posted free to any 
address, 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


SECOND EDITION. JUST READY. 
RT. HON, JAMES BRYCE’S NEW WORK. 
South America: Observations 


and Impressions. By the RIGHT HON. 

JAMES BRYCE, O.M., Author of ‘The American 

Commonwealth,” etc. With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘It is impossible to give more than a 
aint hint of all the wealth of reflection, observation, and learn- 
ing in these chapters. The whole book is memorable, worthy 
of the topic and the man.” 


NEW EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED AND 
BROUGHT UP-TO-DATE. 


The Government of England. 3, 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of Harvard 
University. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 17s. net. [Nov. 22. 


The Adventures of an Elephant 


Hunter. By JAMES SUTHERLAND. _Illus- 

trated. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ His thrilling descriptions are vivid and 
admirably terse. .... Mr. Sutherland has written a most 
fascinating book, worthy to rank with the classics of Neumann 
and Selous.” 


The Soul of Golf. By Pp. A. VAILE, Author 
of ** Modern Golf,” etc. With Illustrations. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


The Minority of Henry the Third. 
By KATE NORGATE, Author of ‘‘ England Under 
the Angevin Kings,” &c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘‘ It makes a valuable addition to its three pre- 

decessors from her pen, and it inspires a hope that she will 

not leave the reign of the man unchronicled now that she 
has completed that of the boy.” 


The Little World of an Indian 


District Officer. by Rk. CARSTAIKS, 
Author of ‘‘ British Work in India,” etc. With Map. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


H. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL, 
Marriage. 19th Thousand. 6s. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
The Heroine in Bronze, or a Por- 
trait of a Girl: A Pastoral of the 
City. 6s. 
ALICE WILSON FOX’S NEW BOOK, 
A Regular Madam. «:. 


*,* The story of a high-spirited young heroine in the days 
of George II., and of the war with the French in Canada. 


The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne. py 
KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of ‘* Mother.” 
Illustrated. 6s. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Magic World. By E. NESBIT, Author 
of ‘‘The Magic City,” &c. With Illustrations by H. R. 
MILLAR and SPENCER PRYSE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Truth.—* Hours of delight are to be found within the 


covers.” 


Deering of Deal, ortheSpirit of the School. 
By LATTA GRISWOLD. Illustrated 6s. 


Wealth and Welfare. a. c. Picou, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Protective and Preferential Import 
Duties,” etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


Principles of Economics. bx. N. G. 
PIERSON. Translated from the Dutch by A. A. 
WOTZEL. Volume II. 8vo. ros. net. 

*,* Previously published, Volume I. 10s. net. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., will be glad to send their 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, as 
issued, to readers interested in current literature. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 20, and Following Day, at _1 o'clock precisely, 
important and interesting HISTORICAL and ECCLESIASTICAL MANU- 
SCRIPTS (Twelf:h to Fifteenth Centuries), several splendidly ill j 


1, including 
a fine volume of the Chronicles of England (in French), with six very large illuminated 
Miniatures ; the writings of Thomas Aquinas, Gregory the Great, Rabanus Maurus, 
Jerome, and Origen, &c. ; Bibles, Missals, Hora ; a Buxhe:m Psalter ; a Tongerloo 
Missal ; Antiphonale, &c. ; also valuable Old and Modern Printed Books, including 
selections from the Libraries of Robert W. Blathwayt, Esq. (Dyrham Park, 
Chippenham), and Cecil Sebag Montefiore, Esq. ; a Collection of Indian Miniatures, 
the property of Col. H. B. Hanna; and others, including numerous Rare Works 
relating to America; Civil War Tracts and Newspapers ; Nova Statuta, Pynson, 
1497; Books in Fine English Bindings, temp. Charles II, ; Works on Angling and 
other Sports ; First Editions ot Modern Authors, including Presentation Copies of 
Meredith's Poems; Dickenss Oak Table from Gad’s Hill; Robert Burns’ Last 
Razor, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


JAPANESE WORKS OF ART, the PROPERTY OF 0. A. KNIGHT, ESQ. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, November 22, at 1 o'clock precisely, JAPANESE 
WORKS of ART, including valuable carved ivory statuettes, miniature Buddhist 
shrines, a carved ivory war trumpet, and a sixteenth century European powder horn, 
the property of O. A. Knight, Esq. ; and other properties, consisting of an Antique 
Cinerary Urn and a Marble Bust, Japanese Bronzes and Wood Beities, Bronze 
Statuettes, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, November 25, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising books from the Library at Walsingham 
Abbey, Norfolk, sold by order of Henry Lee Warner, Esq., of Walsingham Abbey ; 
Books from the Library of the late Edward James Castle, K.C., Recorder of Bristol ; 
a selection from the Library of the late Edw. Brown Lees, E-q. ; a select Library 
removed from the country, and the property of Major-General F. S. Robb, C.B., 
M.V.O., including valuable works on Natural History, viz. : Audubon’s Birds of 
America, 4 vols. complete and uncut ; Sibthorp’s Flora Greca ; Oeder’s Fiora Danica; 
Sanders’ Keichenhachia ; Gould's Birds of Australia, Asia, New Guinea, &c, ; Ray 
Society Publications; Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, &c.; works illustrated by 
Rowlandson in the original parts; Marbecke, the Book of Common Praier Noted, 
1550; fine works on Egyptology ; Chaucer's Works, Kelmscott Press : Publications 
of Learned Societies, Chronicon Nuremburgense; Shakespeare’s Works, ed. by 
J. O. Halliwell; Buck’s Antiquities in England and Wales; Kingsborough’s 
| eS nea of Mexico ; Standard Editions of the Writings of English and French 

uthors, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AT MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S ROOMS, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

\ COLLECTION removed from a County Mansion, comprising :—Modern 
£1 Drawings by Mrs. Allingham, Sir James Linton, Tom Lloyd, Leopold 
Rivers, Collingwood Smith, Rowbotham, Copley Fielding, C. Napier Hemy, 
A.R.A., Hunt, Harding, Sir Ernest Waterlow, R.A., Alfred Parsons, A.R.A., 
Walter Crane, Sir Oswald Brierley, William Callow, David Cox, T. B. 
Hardy, J. McWhirter, A.R.A., Seymour Lucas, Yeend King, and others; 
Paintings by Albert Goodwin, R.W.S., E. J. Gregory, R.A., David Murray, 
R.A., Linnell, T. Jones Barker, Lord Leighton. Also part of the Collection 
of the late R. Thorp, Esq., formerly of Cockerham Hall, near Barnsley, 
including a Landscape by Van Goyen, a Coast Scene by Hendrik Dubbels, a 
Farmyard Scene with cocks fighting, by Hondecoeter, and other properties, 

which will be sold by AUCTION by MESSRS. 


“ NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, at their Rooms, 
20 Hanover Square, W., on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, at 1 o'clock 
precisely. On view two days prior. Catalogues free. 


EXeEcuTORS, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PicTrURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Books, Lace, Furs, MusIcaL INSTRUMENTs, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssrs, 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS. 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 


premises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE’S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayiair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
Scnoot Books. 
Aids to the Writing of English Composition (Fred W. Bewsher). 
Bell. 1s. net. 
Froebel’s Chief Writings on Education (Rendered into English by 
S. S. F. Fletcher and J. Welton). Arnold. 4s. 6d. net. 
A Course of Physics (CU. H. Draper). Blackie. 4s. 6d. net. 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPRY. 


Science and the Human Mind (William C. D. Whetham and 
Catherine D. Whetham). 5s. net. 


Longmans. 5s. 
Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy (Theodor 


Gomperz). Vol. IV. Murray. 14s, net. 
‘THEOLOGY. 
Prayer and Communion (Right Rev. G. H. 8. Walpole). Scott. 
ls, 6d. inet. 
The Truth of Christianity (Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton). Wells 


Gardner. 2s. 6d. net. 

Protestantism and Progress (Ernest Troeltsch). 
Norgate. 3s. 6d. net. 

Selection of Texts from the Tauchnitz Edition of the New 
Testament (Compiled and Arranged by the Countess of 
Stafford), 3s. 6d. net; Pentateuchal Studies (H. M. Wiener). 
Stock. 6s. net. 

The Epistles and Apocalypse from the Codex Harleianus (E. 8. 
Buchanan). Nutt. 21s. net. 

The Apocalypse of S. John’(James J. L. Ratton), 12s. net; 
The Orchard Floor (with a Preface by Michael Field),. 


Williams and 


2s. 6d. net. Washbourne. 
TRAVEL. 
Summer Days in Shakespeare Land (Charles G. Harper). Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 
Dawn in Darkest Africa (J. H. Harris). Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

Thiough Shén-Kan: The Account of the Clark Expedition in 
North China, 1908-09 (Robert Sterling Clark and Arthur de 
C. Sowerby). Unwin. 25s. net. 

Recent Events and Present Policies in China (J. O’P. Bland). 
Heinemann. 16s. net. 

Sea and the Jungle (H. M. Tomlinson). Duckworth. 

7s. 6d. net. 

The Land that is Desolate : 
(Sir Frederick Treves). 


The 


An Account of a Tour in Palestine 
Smith, Elder. 9s. net. 
Verse AND Drama. 

New Poems (Dora Sigerson Shorter), 1s. net; The Magnanimous 
Lover: A Play in one Act (S. John G. Ervine), 6d. net. 
Dublin, Maunsel. 

Poems New and Old {Henry Newbolt). 

Immanence: A Book of Verses (Evelyn 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Poem-Book of the Gael (Selected and Edited by Eleanor 
Hull). Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 

Plays (Anton Tchekoff). Duckworth, 6s. 

Exodus and other Poems (Martin D. Armstrong). 
ls. 6d. net. 

The Adventures of Young Maverick; A Ship of Souls; New 
Songs and Old; The Passing Year 1912 (Hervey White). 
Woodstock, N.Y. : The Maverick Press. 

The Oxford Book of Latin Verse (Chosen by H. W. Garrod). 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 

The Unconquered Air and other Poems (Florence Earle Coates). 
Boston : Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Organisation (E. A. Pratt). King. 3s. 6d. net. 

Book of the Serpent, The (Katharine Howard). Boston: 
Sherman, French. $1 net. 

Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce, The. Volume XI. New 
York : Neale. 50 cents. 

Cottages, The, and The Village Life of Rural England (P. H. 
Titchfield). Dent. 21s. net. 

Cross Views (Wilfred S. Jackson). Lane. 5s. net. 

Education in Relation to Industry Seeds. Arnold. 2s. 6d. net. 

English Literature and the Classics (Collected by G. S. Gordon). 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 


Murray. 5s. net. 


Underhill). Dent. 


Lynwood. 


Gitanjali: Song Offerings (Rabindra Nath Tagore). India 
Society. 10s, 6d. net. ° 
History of English Glass-Painting, A (Maurice Drake). Laurie. 


£2 22. net. 
Home Rule Finance (A. W. Samuels). Simpkin. 1s. 
Housemaster’s Letters, A. Smith, Elder. 6s, net. 
Little Book of German Wisdom, A. Harrap. 2s. 6d. net. 


Lord Rutland est Shakespeare (C. Demblon). Paris: Ferdi- 
nando. 3fr. 50. 
Louise XVII. and Other Papers (P. Treherne). Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
Nature of Woman, The (J. L. Tayler). Fifield. 3s. 6d. net. 
Romance and Legend of Chivalry (A. R. Hope-Moncrieff). 
Gresham Publishing Company. 7s. 6d. net. 
Shelley (Roger Ingpen). Herbert and Daniel. 2s. 6d. net. 
Struggle for Bread, The (A Reply to ‘‘ The Great Illusion ’’ and’ 
Inquiry into Economic Tendencies (‘‘ A Rifleman’’), Lane. 
5s. net. 
Vital Lies (Vernon Lee). 


Two Vols. 10s. net. 


Smith, Elder. 


Lane. 


When ae Tree was Green (G. F. Bradby). 
3s, 6d. 
Worker and his Cuuntry, The (Fabian Ware). 


Arnold. 5s. net. 
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“SATURDAY” BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge ’ is the acknowledged 


authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 8s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 

That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


if you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE. 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— 

‘*Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla» 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.” 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 45d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. _ 


A Literary and Artistic Annual. 
FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


THE ODD 
VOLUME 


Contributions by the foremost Authors and Artists 
of the day. 
One hundred pages of Literary matter and Ilustra- 
tions; 19 Pictures in full Colour; 40 pages of 
Illustrations ; 31 Literary Items. 


Worth Half-a-Crown. Sold for One Shilling. 


1912 


At ALL BooksgLLERS AND BOOKSTALLS, 


Published to aid the funds of 
The National Book Trade Provident Society, 


AUSTRO-SERVIAN 
DISPUTE. 


STUDENTS OF THE NEAR 
EAST SHOULD CONSULT 


THE SOUTHERN 
SLA VQUESTION 


AND THE HABSBURG MONARCHY. 
12/6 net. 


By R. Ww. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., Oxon. 
(“Scotus Viator”), Author of ‘‘ Racial Problems in 
Hungary.” 

THE TIMES: * An historical document, the fruit of close 


study and of keen observation of men and things on the 
spot.” 


THE ECONOMIST: ‘This new work will at once take 
rank as a classic on one of the most fascinating problems 
of modern politics.” 


ABSOLUTISM 
IN CROATIA 


By the same Author. 2s. net. 


CONSTABLE & CO Ltd - -~ LONDON W.C. 


An Essay 
on the 
Wagnerian Drama, 


READ ———- 
“MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM,” 


THE OFFICIAL ORCAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEACUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy. 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 


7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
PRICE id. 
Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND ‘PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


10 King Street, Covent Warden, W.C. P 
25 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 


Poems. 3 vols. | Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. | American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols, 


A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew, 
J. E. AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added “‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments 
of two other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Arranged i in paragraphs, with an 


Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, 


Vol. Il. Deuteronomy—2 
Vol. III, 1 ~ Esther. 
Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon, 


Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. 
Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi, 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. 
Vol. VIIL. Aets—Revelations. 
*.° The text is that of the Authorised Version. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 


CALDERON. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 
lated. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. 


W. POLLARD. 2 vols. 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


Collected Edition. 9 vols. 

Miseellaneous Essays. a Dante, and other Essays. 

St. Anselm, | Bac I Spenser. 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by permission 
of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 

Oceasional Papers. Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by 


his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE W. K. 
CLIFFORD, F.R.S._ Edited by the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


SELECT LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With 
feeteswy Memoir and Notes by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt. D. 
2 Vols. 
EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. With 
Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. 
Miseellanies. | Ess | Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD, Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 


KEMBLE, 1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 


MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited 


by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


PAUSANIAS AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. By 


J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 


GOETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS, Translated 
with Introductions by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
*,° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were selected by Prof. Huxley and Lord 
ighton respectively. 


THOMAS GRAYS COLLECTED WORKS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. Edited by EXMUNDGOSSE. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. | Letters, 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. GREEN’S WORKS. 16 vols. 


History of the English People. 8 vols, 
The M-«king of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 
Stray Studies from England and italy, 

Oxford Studies. a istorical Studies, 
Stray Studies. Second Series. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 
EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being Impressions 


Lovers.” Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. HUTTON’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays | Theological Essays 

Essays on eng of the Modern Guides of English Thought in 
Matters of Faith. 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought ani Thinkers, 2 vols. 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by his Niece, 
ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE 

Brig’ Criticism. Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, and other Historical 


Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD, Edited, with Prefatory 


Memoir, by the late Canon AINGER. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Foams. Vol. II. Fooms of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portrai 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per volume. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
12 vols. 
Methods and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Piace in Nature, and other Ietioapelegpeal Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethies, and other Essays. 
Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. By Henry James. 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James. 
MODERN GREECE’ ‘Two Lectures delivered before 


the Philos sophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Greece" and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition. 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO HIS FAMILY AND 


FRIENDS. Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. 
EPIC AND ROMANCE. By W. P. Ker. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS AND POEMS. 


It vol. Ss. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited 
= Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A. 
6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellanesus Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other writin 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARL S and MARY LAMB. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb, Newly arranged, with additions 1904. 


2 vols. 


LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By the late Canon ArnceErR, 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL D 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, 
— Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D. 
3 vols. 


JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 14 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopedists. Miscellanies. 3 vols 
2 vols. Studies in Literature. : vol. 
On Compromise. 1 vol. The Life of Richard Cobden. 
Burke. : vol. 2 vols, 
Oiiver Cromwell. x vol. 


SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays. 


By F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. 


CLASSICAL ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 
MODERN ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 
RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, AND BROWNING. 


By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 


WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, Litt.D. 5 vols. 
The Expansion of Engiand. Two courses of Lectures. 
Essays. 
Eece H | Natural Religion. 
Intredustion to Politicai Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. With short Intro- 
duction and Footnotes by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. In 10 vols. 
®,* The a may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. eac 


SHAKESPEARE. 


8vo. 4s. net. 


WORKS BY JAMES SMETHAM. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH SMETHAM 
and WILLIAM DAVIES. With a Portrait 
Literary Works. Edited by WILLIAM DAVIES. 


By Sir Water RAveicu. Globe 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


and Translations of MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘The Forest | 


Annotated by the Author. Edited by HALLAM, LORD TEN er 
9 vols, 

Vol. | Vol. II. Poems. 

Vol. ‘Arden : In Memoriam. 

Vol. IV. The Princess: Maude. 

Vol. V. Idylls of the King. 

Vol. VI. B.liads and other Poems. 

Vol. _ VII. Demeter and otner Poems. 

Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 

Vol. 1X. Becket and other Plays. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THOREAU. 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


IN THE WEST. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. 


THE WORKS OF WORDSWORTH. Edited by Prof. 
KNIGHT, Intovols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. MANESSE. 


Poetical Works. 8 vo! 
Journals of Dorothy _———s 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., Lonpon. 
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EYESTRAIN and HEADACHE— 


cause and effect—the experience 
of so many whose profession 
entails much reading and writing. 


Substitute good typewriting for 
handwriting, and you eliminate 
one cause of eyestrain. Use a 


VISIBLE-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER, 


fitted with specially bold types, 
and you attain the highest 
degree of legibility and elegance. 


The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 


this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Political and Social circles. 

Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TALLis House, TALLIs STREET, LonpoN, E.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 


THE PRETENCE OF SECRECY. 
THE CHAIRMAN’S “DEYIL.” 


DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF SABLAS (NORTH 
BORNEO). 


OCTOBER OUTPUT. II. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


to KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL: 


Ordinary - - - £2,000,000 
First Preference - - - £1,250,000 
Second Preference - - £1,250,000 
First Mortgage Debentures £200,000 


Head Office ee 8 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Branch Offices PARIS, JOHANNESBURG, BULAWAYO, 


CHAIRMAN: LORD HARRIS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited, will be held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., on TvueEspay, 
NOVEMBER IQ, 1912, at noon. 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
June 30, 1912, states that the realised net profit on 
the year’s operations, which is mainly derived from 
Dividends received on investments, after deducting 
Debenture interest and all outgoings, shows a balance 
to credit of 4,496,013 8s. 10d., from which the Dividends 
on the First and Second Preference Shares, an interim 
Dividend of 1s. 6d. per share on the Ordinary Shares, 
and French Government Taxes have been provided, 
leaving £185,623 15s. 3d., which, added to the sum of 
£66,488 4s. brought forward from‘last year, leaves 
£252,112. 

In addition to the foregoing realised profit, the 
Company’s Share Investments (apart from any appre- 
ciation in value on properties and ventures) show, on 
current market prices, a further large unrealised profit. 


Investments stand in the books at average cost or 
under, and all shares are taken into account at prices 
below those current at the date when the accounts were 
made up. 


The changes that have taken place in the Company’s 
holdings during the past year have not materially 
affected the general position or nature of the invest- 
ments. 


The Directors recommend that a final cash dividend 
of 10 per cent., free of income tax, be paid on the 
2,000,000 Ordinary Shares, amounting to £200,000, 
and making, with the interim dividend, 3s. 6d. per share 
for the year, leaving £52,112 to be carried to the credit 
of the current year’s Profit and Loss Account. 

The Report and Accounts were posted to registered 
shareholders on Saturday evening, November 9, and 
the Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders will 
be held on Tvespay, NOVEMBER 19, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., at noon. 


Copies of the Report, containing full informa- 
tion as to the Company’s position, Balance Sheet 
and Accounts, and Reports by the Joint Managers 
and Consulting Engineers, can bé obtained on 
application at the Company's Offices in London 
and Paris, 

By Order, 


HERBERT C. PORTER, Secretary.- « 


Dated November 11, 1912. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT 
POLICIES IN CHINA, ByJ. 0. P. BLAND. Royal 8vo. 
Illustrated. 16s, net. 

Ars Una: Species Mille Series. 
THE HISTORY OF ART IN EGYPT. 


By M. MASPERO. With 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. 
By C. MOREAU-VAUTHIER. With Illustrations, including 
Plates in Colour. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d, net. 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE ART. By E. F. FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols. 
With 230 Plates. Crown 4to. 36s. net. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. _ ty 
P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With 36 Illustrations 
and 12 Plates in colour, &c. Royal 8vo. 10s, net. 


THE FLOWING ROAD. By CASPAR WHITNEY. 
With 53 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Crown 4to. with Plates 
from Special Photographs. Gs, net. - 


THE PROMISED LAND. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. S. 
MORRIS. With 46 Coloured Plates from the Great Masters. 
2 vols. Large 8vo. 24s, net. 


AESOP’S FABLES.  Utstrated by ARTHUR 


RACKHAM. With Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


THE SttAMSHIP CONQUEST OF 
THE WORLD. By F. A. TALBOT, Author of ‘The Rail- 
way Conquest of the World.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 


THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY, By joun 
GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SALVE! By GEORGE MOORE. (Uniform with Ave !) 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by MAX 
BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 
EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. xy c. w. 
SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. net, 


WM. SHARP’S WORK. (Completion of the Series.) 


In § vols. Crown 8vo. 5s, net each. Vol. V.: SHORT 
STORIES ; DRAMATIC INTERLUDES, 


FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. 
Monographs with 48 Plates from their works. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Vols. are: PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, by 
ANDRE MICHEL; (2) MAN T, by LOUIS HOURTICQ; 
(3) COURBET, by LEONCE BENEDITE. 

Little Books about Old Furniture. 


CHIPPENDALE AND HIS SCHOOL. 
By J. P. BLAKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2g. 6d. net. 


THE SHERATON PERIOD. py a. 


REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2g. 6d. net. 


25 CENTURIES OF GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE. 
THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 
Greek and Latin Texts with English Translation on the opposite 
page. Five New Volumes are now ready. 
Full particulars of the Loeb Classical Library 
to Advt. Dept. III. 


New 6s. Novels 
THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY XK. and 


By MARY ANTIN. 


By 


post free on application 


Flora A. Steel 
- Irving S. Cobb 
H. Hesketh-Prichard 


A. DESERT ROSE - : - Mrs. Daskei 
THE “MINO THE PAINT” GIRL Letie Tracy 
ADONAM’S ORCHARD Sarah Grand 


MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR - . 


Sc 
LESS THAN THE DUST . . 


Mary A. Hamilton 


THE BOOK OF WONDER -. .-. . Lord Dunsany 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd I . i 


- 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE - Cuicliffe Hyne 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2: Bedford Street, W.C. 


DUCKWORTH & Co. announce 


JOHN GALSW RTHY’S 
new volume of plays 


PLAYS, 2nd Series 


(** The Eldest Son,” “ The Little Dream,” *¢ Justice.”) 
Square Post 8vo. 6s. [Next Week. 


‘ANEW EDITION. ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR. 
The Story of my Heart. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With 8 Coloured Plates from 
oil paintings by E. W. WaITE. Mounted with borders and plate 
marks, the text reset. Cover design in gold, gilt top. : 
The book in which Richard Jeff-ries recorded his soul ; expressing 
in wonderful prose that great kinship with Nature which is the faith of 
the mystic. 


___In box, 78, 6d. net; postage, Sd. _ 
A NOTABLE TRAVEL BOOK. 
The Sea and the Jungle. 


By H. M. TOMLINSON, 
An account of a voyage across the Atlantic and away up the 
Amazon and the Madeira river. 
Demy 8vo. 78. Gd: net ; postage 5d. 


A NOTABLE PLEA FOR THE RURAL LIFE. 


A Wiltshire Village. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. 

Mr. Williams, the Wiltshire forgeman and poet, gives an excellent 
study of the lives of humble folk in the village which he has known 
since childhood. Allis taken direct from life, descriptions, portraits, 
characters. It isa book worthy of Mr. Williams’s great predecessor, 
Richard Jefferies. 

A gentle and continuous delight.”— Times. 

Crown 8vo. 5S, net; postage 4d. 


By the Author of ‘* Pilgrim Man.” 
Winter and Spring. 


By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. 

“The books of Mr. Scott Palmer (The Anglican author of ‘The Diary of a 
Modernist,” &c.) are always worth the attention of the thoughtful, religious mind; 
and these contemplative papers on moods of nature, the issues of thought and life, 
and current events.” — 7imes. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 28. Gd. net ; postage 3d. 


oadmender Series. 


A FINE STORY FOR BOYS, 


Old Fireproof : Being the Chaplain’s Story. 

“By OWEN VAUGHAN (Owen Rhoscomyl). Ex-captain 
of Scouts. A New Edition. With Illustrations by EpGar 
Hotioway. Reproduced in Colour and Sepia. 400 pp. 
Picture cover, coloured wrapper, crown 8vo. 68. 

Captain Vaughan’s narrative of certain events in South Africa has been in steady 
demand as a six shilling novel since its publication five years ago. The charm of 
its style, together with its vigorous description of the rough-rider’s life in the Boer 
War campaign, makes it an ideal book ot adventure for buys. Mr. Edgar Holloway 
has painted some very effective pictures to illustrate it. 


Duckworth’s Popular Novels. 
THE WEAVING OF THE SHUTTLE. 
By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. 
A NOVEL FOR GIRLS. 
ELIZABETH, BETSY and BESS. 


By LILY SCHOFIELD. 


“ The tale of a girland her development. The story has a vitality and sign; 
ficance which puts it quite outside the class of simple ‘ books for girls.’”"—TZimes. 


DYING FIRES. 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, Author of ‘* Mary Broome,” a 
Comedy. 

BERNARDINE. A Novel. 


By ROSINA FILIPPI. 


The stage, art and craftsmanship, Christian Science are all introduced in this 
very unusual and clever story. 


THE MISTRESS OF KINGDOMS. 


By BRIDGET MACLAGAN. 


Trutu says: ‘A very unusual book. Keen, original observation. Brilliantly 
written . . . the intimate soul analysis of a wealthy young American girl.” 


THOSE THAT DREAM. 
By YOI PAWLOWSKA (Mrs. Buckley). A Story of Life in 
Rome to-day. 


ANGELIQUE: Ie p’tit Chou. 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD, Author of * An 
English Girl in Paris,” ‘‘ No Surrender,” &c.. With a frontis- 
piece. Designed cover. 


A full list of announcements will be sent post free on request. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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